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It is the purpose of this paper to set forth some principles 
which must rule, as it seems to me, in the growth of a ser- 
vice or ritual for our free and rational church. This is inci- 
dental to the present preparation of a form of service for the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, whose minister I am 
privileged to be. Therefore, the principles to be expressed 
are those of this actual form now preparing ; and thus it may 
be well to begin with the history of its growth to its pres- 
ent state, few and simple as the steps are. 

When I became minister of this parish, eight years ago, it 
was my wish and dream to come with my people, as soon as 
might be, to a simple but beautiful form of worship, in which 
the people should take a large, and even an equal, part. 
But I was sure that the progress towards it must be slow,— 
a growth both in people and minister,— by no means a mere 
construction or invention or planning. Yet I wished to 
start at once in that direction; and very needful also it 
seemed to avoid changes and experiments. The problem 
was to adopt at the outset an order or form which should 
lead onward to something more, yet itself, with as little 
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change as possible, should prove worthy to be a part of the 
unfolded whole, as the stem with which a plant begins con- 
tinues the same in office and character amid all the foliage 
and floriage of the tree. 

With this in view, I strove very carefully to obtain at the 
outset a service or form which should give the people a 
large part both in readings and in music, and should be 
glowing, fervent, beautiful, yet so simple in its elements and 
so natural in the following of one element on another that 
it might continue a vital part of whatever it might grow to, 
with little change, and no violent change, in itself. In this 
my people have thought we were successful. Indeed, I was 
made very happy by many proofs that the people were not 
long in growing attached to the simple yet aspiring form 
then adopted; and, for my own part, I never have wished 
to alter its main character or the general sequence of its 
parts, except in one important particular, of which I will 
speak soon. But I was dissatisfied exceedingly with all the 
response-readings which I could find, for reasons which will 
appear in speaking of the principles of the service now pre- 
paring for us. Therefore, I did much reading in many 
Scriptures and religious writings, to find noble passages for 
reading between minister and people in church. A consid- 
erable collection of such Scripture sayings which thus I had 
gathered were examined by a friend some years ago, and by 
him were sifted and judged in a way which was much guid- 
ance and help. 

Meantime, I had been coming gradually to the view that 
the usual place of the sermon in our church service is not its 
rightful and most helpful place. This is the important point 
of change from our present form which I have mentioned 
above. I will discuss the reasons of it among the principles 
of our now preparing form. At present I wish only to men- 
tion that— being persuaded that the sermon should come 
first, or very near the beginning, in the church service, and 
having talked of the point with one or two ministers and 
others, and found an agreement with me which I had not 
expected — on one Sunday, having said nothing to my con- 
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gregation, I gave the sermon after a simple hymn-singing 
as the only foregoing exercise, and removed to the half-hour 
after the sermon all that theretofore had preceded it. The 
effect was sad, and as violent, unexpectedly to me, as the 
change was ill-advisedly sudden to the people. The con- 
gregation was disturbed much, some of the members were 
vexed heartily, and the trustees held a meeting forthwith 
after the service, and passed an order directing me to return 
to the original form and to try no more experiments. But 
the experience cheered and animated me exceedingly, be- 
cause it revealed that, far more than I had supposed, the 
people had become attached already to the form which we 
had begun only two or three years before. Indeed, one 
member of the church, who upbraided me with flushed face 
and agitated voice for my alteration, said, “I had no idea 
our simple but warm and earnest form had become so en- 
deared to me.” 

During the six years since then the subject has been con- 
stantly in my mind, and often earnestly before it, my wishes 
and conviction growing constantly in one main direction, 
yet changing from time to time in some points of method 
or construction or arrangement. Also I was waiting till I 
might hope that minister and people had grown close enough 
together in unity both of affection and of thoughts, and with 
the peculiar bond which time alone can give, to make possi- 
ble some of the elements and changes which I hoped for, and 
also to bring all to join in any change with one heart and 
mind. At last, by my own feeling and by the concurrent 
expression of many of the people, the time seemed to have 
come, and the present summer was appointed for the work. 
I prepared for it by giving a sermon just before the summer 
vacation on the general subject of the church worship, and 
especially on the change in the position of the sermon which 
I have referred to and shall discuss in another place. To 
this change no one has objected now; all seem willing at 
least to give it a long and serious trial, although I have re- 
ceived from some of my people valuable advice and argu- 
ment on that point, which changed greatly my previously 
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intended manner of dealing with it, as I shall say farther 
on. 

It remains to say, what the foregoing suggests, that I have 
had much help in this endeavor. Several ministers have 
aided either by direct counsel and criticism or by sympa- 
thetic attention. But most I have had the aid of long fel- 
low-working and consultation and abundant sympathy from 
members of my congregation; and last, far from least, the 
organist * of the church has been a source of so exceeding 
help, sympathy, and instruction that without him we could 
not have proceeded. 

Here occurs the question of the result. What has come 
of the work? Anything, or any promise? Have I hope of 
considerable good from it? Much hope. Because I think 
its readings and other parts will approach perfection, or the 
ideal of what some time we shall have? Far from it; but 
because I hold that perfection, or a near approach to it, es- 
pecially in the separate parts or factors or passages, is not 
at all necessary to abundant edification. This point lies 
deep. Thus, for example, a friend to whom I have sub- 
mitted many of the responses writes me that neither the 
work as it has come before him nor any changes he could 
suggest in it would make him eager to use the responses 
himself. “The truth is,” he says, “I hardly ever see two 
consecutive sentences arranged for this purpose that seem 
nobly fitted to the purpose. Everything is disappointment. 
Would you yourself grow fond of these readings with repe- 
tition? Would they greaten on you? Would their heart- 
meaning and heart-music deepen to you? A liturgy is a 
kind of poem, and yet is almost a kind of music, too. The 
terms ‘unity,’ ‘theme,’ ‘ motifs, ‘refrains,’ ‘rhythm,’ — or some- 
thing like rhythm,—all seemtoapply. Sothat it seems almost 
impossible that shredded sentences, however noble in them- 
selves, should so fit together as to make a noble liturgy. It 
must be ethical, of course; but the ethics must be glowing, 
poetic in phrase,— not didactic, not in maxims, not in prose. 
It must keep the God-horizon all the time in sight, either 
through direct address or direct allusion. And, as to the 
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participation of minister and people, it must not be anything 
like a talk together on the given theme. The minister’s 
part is rather to represent the thought, and the people’s 
part to respond with the feeling which the thought arouses. 
So the minister’s part will probably be two or three times 
the length of the people’s, and the people’s will be real re- 
sponses to his words, their assents and amens and confir- 
mations of his utterance rather than a completion of it or 
further illustration of it.” 

These thoughtful utterances are accompanied in the letter 
with disclaimers of fixedness or assurance in the views. “I 
may not be right,” says my friend, “but you will see what 
I mean by my rearrangements of your sentences.” I quote 
the words because they carry their meaning so clearly, be- 
cause the views have so much worth in themselves and will 
be so valid to many minds, and because to my own mind 
they express the exaltation of service which we long for. 
Yet it is true, as I think, that a far falling short of the aim 
(especially in the mere factors or parts, as, for example, the 
responsive readings) of a form of worship may not deprive 
that form of great value and effect to lift the soul, or ofa 
power to become endeared while we go by its aid on our 
journey to a better, and on our long journey to the best. 

Regarding the beauty, poetry, rhythm, glory, of the sep- 
arate readings, granting that the utmost of perfection is to 
be the aim at every moment and in every part, I have felt 
deeply two things: first, that such points must be perforce 
matters of taste, and that there is no slight danger of an 
insidious esthetic satisfaction taking the place of a pure 
spiritual experience; secondly, that it is not needful, nor to 
be wished, nor to be attained, that all parts should be 
equally or perfectly strong, elevated, beautiful. In a form 
of worship, the glory and value must be not mainly — 
almost I might say, little —in its beauties, but in its beauty ; 
that is, not in graces to be found in detached numbers, but 
in the consistent symmetry and beauty of the whole. The 
whole body must be beautiful, and therewith a breaking 
forth of beauties here and there. There must be elevations 
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and special “day-springs,’ with valley-levels between. If 
all parts were beautiful equally, which is impossible, or even 
if every part had a noticeable unconnected or independ- 
ent beauty of its own, might not the very quality of savor 
and beauty vanish for want of ground or relief? For a level 
is a level, and can have no more than the effect of a level, 
though it be the highest table. Possibly, if a church service 
could bring to pass the idea of an assembly of persons all 
expressing themselves to each other in devout thoughts and 
with a rapture of fellowship therein, this of itself would be 
very grand and affecting, even if the expressions were not 
the best in detail. Moreover, it follows not, if a passage 
maintain not itself for frequent use, that therefore it will 
not serve good purpose, or be even powerful, for rare use. 

I come now to the principles on which the preparation of 
our service book has been done. These principles all follow 
or expand from four primary principles, which may be called 
the root-points of the whole. These are: 1. The minister 
is not a priest, nor anything to be likened to one, but simply 
a fellow-pilgrim with the people; 2. Pure sincerity of 
speech; 3. Elevation and beauty; 4. Vital and essential 
participation of all the people,— vital, that is, organic and 
in unity, being in and of the whole service, not as merely 
having a part added or laid on, not an echo only, not a func- 
tion of assent or exclamation or “ Amen” or * Hallelujah,” 
but involved and sensibly active in all, conversing and 
expressing thought with each other through the minister, 
and feeling as well as thought; in brief, an assembly ex- 
pressing itself in all the forms of human communication,— 
thoughtful converse, fervent exclamation, eloquent and 
sublime language, poetry, song, the whole infused with a 
religious purpose and devout spirit. From these four root- 
points spring all the principles and method by which we 
have sought a simple, yet adorned and fervent, rithal. 

First, as to the matter and substance of the service. The 
proper substance follows directly from the laws of sincerity 
and elevated beauty; for what satisfies these laws is good 
matter for the service. The matter must be Scriptural, at 
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least in the readings; in the prayers and songs, also, as 
much as can be attained to. But by this I do not mean 
Biblical. Not only our Bible, but all Scriptures, lie open ; 
and, “ when they come together, each one hath a psalm, hath 
a teaching, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter- 
pretation.” The simple laws of sincerity and of elevated 
beauty will glean in every field of religious expression, 
under whatever name, or without name, and find fruit and 
food,— yes, and with a certain different flavor and nourish- 
ment for the soul grown by the soil and climate of each 
different field. Sincerity and elevated beauty confer liberty ; 
and liberty is but a name till it be both free of the Universe 
to take for the soul’s help, and able to do so. This principle 
is now so familiar to us, at least as a ground of conflict, 
there being many for it and many against it, that here 
I will do no more than state it, not argue it; for I have now 
but to describe, not debate. Suffice it briefly, then, that 
from any source we have drawn whatever we have been 
blessed in finding that seems Scriptural by its sincerity 
and elevated beauty. Of course, it is to be granted that 
these qualities may exist in very different proportions in 
any sentence; also, the kinds of elevation and beauty may 
be many. But, if the sincerity and purity be perfect, the 
beauty may vary much without destroying the Scriptural 
touch of the sentence. In this spirit we have gathered from 
Parsee Scripture, from the Hindu, from the Koran, from 
Confucius, Socrates, Aurelius, Epictetus, Augustine, Tauler, 
A Kempis, the Rabbins, from modern sources as well as 
from the Bible and the Apocryphal books of it. 

In taking our own Bible as a source of devotional and 
ethical readings for responsive use, the principles to be fol- 
lowed flow directly from the simple law of sincerity. We 
should he careful (and very careful, so great on us is the 
influence of our long habitual use of the phrases of our holy 
book) to take only the passages which convey ingenuously 
our present and rational thoughts of religion. We should 
put away all phraseology, Hebraic or Christian, no matter 
how time-honored or use-hallowed, which utters not ingenu- 
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ously and simply our present thoughts. This, again, is a 
principle which I state, but debate not, because it is mooted 
with much feeling by different minds. Many persons say 
that we may, and ought to, preserve the Christian and 
Biblical phraseology by using it in our own new senses. | 
simply say now that it is a principle of the church service 
now in question not to do this; in other words, not to use 
any traditional or Scriptural words, but such as are true to 
us in their plain and, so far as possible, historical sense. 
Possibly, it is allowable in some Biblical passages to preserve 
a phrase for poetic beauty by giving it a sense different 
from the writer’s obvious meaning. For example, in Psalm 
civ. the verses 6 to 10 plainly refer to the story of the del- 
uge. But they are very beautiful and poetical. May they 
be retained for devotional response-readings in a different 
sense, by some scientific imagery conceived for them? Per- 
haps. Yet it is a dangerous liberty; to be taken, if ever, 
with scrupulous hesitation. In this example, from Psalm 
civ., I desired much to use those verses; especially one of 
them I wished to embalm in music; and I summoned up 
some scientific facts which the language might image; but I 
finally relinquished them in obedience to the law of simple 
sincerity. For the same reason all passages which contain 
Hebra'sms—I mean ancient Hebraic modes of thinking of 
God — are discarded wholly, as the rule; if accepted, then 
only with great scruple, and when, either by hallowed usage 
or by their-own inherent quality, their imagery actually 
conveys to us, at once and only, our highest and purest 
thoughts of God. For example, “The Lord is a great 
God, and a great king above all gods” (Psalm xev.); “The 
Lord is to be feared above all gods” (Psalm xevi.); such 
expressions as “thy great and terrible name” (Psalm 
xcix.), “slow to anger,” “ He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities” 
(Psalm ciii.), and even such expressions — splendid, but 
burning with Sinai— as “He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth; he toucheth the hills, and they smoke” (Psalm 
civ.),— have been spared from our service. It is true that 
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in applying this principle there is room for great difference 
of view, or, more exactly, of feeling or perception. But so 
is it with all matters of degrees and gradations. Singleness 
of eye, simplicity of motive, will bring to the true goal at 
last. 

In regard to versions, we have used, in the main, the Re- 
vised Version, because it is desirable that it become the 
familiar one. But this version itself has marginal readings 
by reason of the differences of the English and American 
committees. This does no harm, but rather will tend to give 
true views of the Bible. Likewise, it seems not ill, but well, 
to recur to the old version for good reason, or to any other 
version, or to original rendering, if expressions specially har- 
monious with their connections thus may be attained. So, 
too,— a simple and common usage, but mentioned because I 
have heard it condemned earnestly,— we have drawn from 
different parts of Scripture for one reading, and put together 
like thoughts, from whatever sources, to make one lesson or 
utterance. Even in using one or two chapters of one au- 
thor or book,—as, for example, chapters xii. and xiii. of 
First Corinthians,— we have changed the order of the texts 
freely, that we might bring the Apostle’s great thought 
into one brief reading for our benefit. 

After the matter has been found, obedient to the laws of 
sincerity and of elevated beauty, the form and structure of 
the response-readings spring from the other two root-points ; 
namely, that the minister is but a fellow-pilgrim and lowly 
worshiper with the people, and that the people’s part in the 
whole is vital, organic. The responses must be real re- 
sponses. The practice of reading the Psalms in alternate 
verses by minister and people makes no real responses of 
them. It is no more than a meaningless alternate decla- 
mation, resembling a class-exercise at a school. A mutual 
expression of concurrent or responsive thought — that is, 
conversation — has been assumed in this service to be a true 
theory of response-readings. This converse, however, is to 
be conceived not as between the minister and people, but as 
between all and every one, by the device of the minister’s 
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voice over and against the chorus of voices. In such read- 
ings the people’s part naturally often will be long, several 
sentences or a brief paragraph. For this we have warrant 
not only in the principle or theory, but in some experience ; 
for once at a Jewish synagogue I heard long readings by the 
people, and thought them impressive, earnest, heart-felt in 
effect. But also another kind of response-reading is to be 
valued; that, namely, in which the people’s part is that of 
brief repetitions of a thought or exclamations of assent, of joy, 
of hope, faith, praise. We have tried to supply both kinds. 
It seems to us that a certain power, peculiar in kind and 
great in degree, goes with the unanimous voicing of thoughts, 
while emotion comparatively is in abeyance; and that an- 
other kind of power breaks forth with the unanimous excla- 
mation of feeling, of joyful or devout assent to thoughts read 
by the minister; and that neither means of power is to be 
neglected. For a real refrain we have thought the aid of 
music is to be wished greatly, if not even necessary. For 
example, we number Psalm cxxxvi. (a portion) among 
our choral responses, the people singing the refrain; but 
it would not seem in place among the readings. 

As to the literary manner of the readings, the principles of 
sincerity and elevated beauty should preside; but, as I have 
said, the beauty and elevation may be of varied kinds, and 
even differ much in degree. We have sought often a cer- 
tain directness, simplicity, ethical rigor of speech, amounting 
sometimes to didactic plainness; yet also figure, imagery, 
poetry, sublimity, glory, lofty or picturesque expression. It 
seems a thing to be remembered always that at a religious 
service there will be present persons of every kind of mind, 
some most moved by one style, some by another; and that 
even the same persons will be in different moods at differ- 
ent times. Therefore, let the elements of the service be as 
varied as minds and moods. It is not always that poetry 
the loftiest or music the noblest will do most, even for 
a lover of them. Sometimes a plain moral will open the 
heavens like doors, when all splendors rebound from them 
as from walls. 
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One word must be said of the method in general. The 
method itself of joining disconnected texts from many 
sources, striving to weave them into a response-reading, 
has been condemned strongly. Such a method wholly fails 
to produce any unity, it is said; the breaks are apparent; 
at the best, it is fine mosaic-work, and it is like to be coarse 
mosaic-work ; it cannot rise to the level of a work of inspira- 
tion, of enthusiasm of the spirit, of a heart aglow and giving 
forth of itself. There can be no doubt that this objection 
has truth in it; perhaps it is even the whole truth in the 
matter. But the difficulty is inherent. For the rationalist 
in religion, the follower of simple natural religion, there are 
no very long passages of Scripture in any Scriptures. They 
are lovely oases here and there in mythological or barbaric 
sands; they are fruitful islands in a briny sea; often but a 
small verdant patch or a little islet, though wondrously 
lovely. Therefore, the method of obtaining response-read- 
ings by weaving these short passages together, whatever be 
its virtue and whatever be its deficiency (and surely the 
deficiency is very plain), is unavoidable, until some vast 
genius shall arise who can fuse the Scripture-bits into a 
unity in the fire of himself; and no such one could be, with- 
out also being fellow of the elder oracles, and independent 
of them both in matter and in form. Therefore let us do, 
simply and thankfully, what we can; and we have this com- 
fort and joy, as I have said, namely, that perfection of read- 
ings is not needful to a great edification by them; that an 
earnest voicing of assembled men in what speech they can 
best, even though imperfect, is itself a stirring, soul-lifting 
fact; that, though we must fall far short of the highest 
beauty, yet still we may have readings of much beauty ; 
and that the chief grandeur and power of a religious form 
cannot be in the beauties of its parts, but in the beauty of 
the unity of the parts. And this beauty, of consistent form, 
development, unity, proportion, progress, we may draw near 
to even now. 

It is a principle of our form of service that it seeks to 
employ much music. The manner of it flows from the three 
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primary laws of sincerity, elevated beauty, and the vital 
participation of the people. The music, accordingly, is 
made not by the choir, but by the people. Throughout 
there are bursts of music, in which all sing. The style of 
it is simple, elevated, sacred. All secular music is banished. 
The choral is the main form, though anthem-like bits, sen- 
tences, refrains, chants, also have place. 

In combining into one form or service these elements of 
religious expression, it has been sought to have the benefit 
of two different but mutually heightening factors; namely, 
the constant and the variant. Uniformity has one force; 
variety, or change, another. Therefore employ both in the 
religious service. Let the constant portion, every Sunday, 
confer on the service its steadiness, its ever-present enforce- 
ment, and solemn reiteration; let the variable portions 
confer their facility, their power over attention, their flexi- 
bility, mobility, and less familiar interest. In other words, 
let there be a proper portion of the service every Sunday 
the same both in matter and in form; and another proper 
portion always variable in matter and in some degree (very 
like) in form also. It is as to the constants that commonly 
we fail. The service is variable enough; but we lack the 
constants, and it seems certain that there is great power in 
them. 

I come now, in conclusion, to our reasons for the one 
very great change which we are led to make in the usual 
order of the church service. I mean the place of the ser- 
mon, to which I have referred before. That change is this: 
that in our form and order of worship, as now we are led to 
have it, we shall place two-thirds of the devotional elements 
after the sermon instead of before it, as heretofore. The 
first thought, indeed, was to remove all to the after-sermon 
time, having only a brief Scripture lesson and hymn before 
the sermon; but, after trying this a little, my people ad- 
vised me to the effect that, granting the main principle to 
be correct,— namely, that the devotions should follow the 
sermon,— yet they ueeded some participation themselves in 
the beginning of the service. This led to a special devo 
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tional form of opening which we have called “ The Assem- 
bling,” consisting of some responsive readings and breaks of 
song,— brief, all grouped around the thought or question, 
“ With what spirit come we hither,” followed by the Script- 
ure reading, choral responses, and a hymn. Then comes tlie 
sermon. Then the devotions, which we call “ The Parting,” 
twice as long as “The Assembling,” consisting of all the 
elements of our service except Scripture reading, which 
heretofore have preceded the sermon. Our reasons for this 
change spriug mainly from the two root-points of sincerity 
and the vital participation of the people. These principles 
require that the more devotional and personal elements of 
the service be placed so as to help the people to join in them 
most deeply and sincerely. Now, the people come to the 
church from every kind of distracting condition or occupa- 
tion,— from the newspaper, from haunting business anxie- 
ties, from domestic unquiet, house-labors, troubles with 
children or with hired inmates, a thousand and one cares 
and small tumults. Thus unprepared, they are ushered at 
once into the most deep, august, yet delicate and interior 
exercises that can engage the soul. 

The contrast is too violent, and the change too sudden. I 
wonder not that, unprepared for what needs the most serious 
preparation either by circumstances or by surrounding influ- 
ences, many persons find the prayer and devotion, as some 
frankly have confessed to me, only perfunctory, a decency 
to be gone through with, yet not affecting them beyond the 
value of a decorum. Now, it seems the immediate function 
of the sermon to effect the needful preparation. That the 
sermon has other and more expansive aims, reaching forth 
beyond the worship-hour, is true; and its great power is 
precious. Mr. Chadwick’s noble defence of the sermon, in 
a late discourse, strikes deeply. But that also one of its 
powers and aims should be to lift the soul to a prayerful 
height at that time and place seems sure. And for this 
purpose the sermon has this peculiar fitness,— that, whatever 
height or glory it attain, it must start on a plain level. At 
the outset it need demand no more of the hearer, and prob- 
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ably is best when it does not, than a worldly or disturbed 
mood can supply. It is the power of the sermon that it can 
begin on the common level of the hearers, and then over- 
master and lift their conditions, till it end with them all 
together on a height of prayer and praise and love. There- 
fore let the sermon lead to the prayers, not the prayers to 
the sermon. 

This seems to follow, as I have said, from the root-princi- 
ples of sincerity and the vital participation of the people. 
But the other primary principle, of elevated beauty, also 
lends its countenance to the change. For this beauty, as I 
have said, is to be attained chiefly not in the parts, but in 
the unity and beauty of the whole form. Now, this virtue 
is made possible by the change in question; for, if al] the 
devotion be placed after the sermon, it can unfold in one 
beautiful unity from the first word thereof to the last sen- 
tence of the benediction, pouring forth unbroken and widen- 
ing like “a pure river of the water of life,” and “everything 
shall live whither the river cometh.” 

To go on further with the subject would be to enter on 
the details of the simple elements, form and structure, by 
which a service has been sought on the foregoing principles; 
but this would not serve a good purpose here, even if there 
were room. Let me repeat, in ending, that we hope for no 
perfection in our simple forms, either in the parts or in the 
whole: we do hope for usefulness in them, unto the life 
of our church. 





Emerson as a Poet. 


EMERSON AS A POET. 
By Frank P. Stearns. 


It was said of Dawes, the astronomer, called the eagle-eyed, 
who helped to discover land and water on the planet Mars, 
that he was perhaps the most sharp-sighted person that ever 
used a telescope, but was greatly averse to mathematical cal- 
culations. He, therefore, left others to work out the prob- 
lems for which he provided the material. Emerson, likewise, 
was a star-gazer, of the more ancient sort, and brought down 
celestial observations which will always be of value; but, as 
he said of himself, he was a stranger to reasoning. He was 
no stranger to that every-day logic which is called common 
sense, and in all practical matters he had the very best judg- 
ment; but true constructive thinking did not belong to him. 
Architectural skill, the power of numbers, of co-ordination, 
were not among his gifts. With the fire, the pathos, the 
tenderness, and, it may also be added, the severity, of a 
Dante, he could not have composed a canto of the Divina 
Commedia. He is famous for his pithy, keen-pointed sen- 
tences; but he rarely wrote a connected symmetrical para- 
graph, and perhaps never a clear, comprehensive statement 
on any subject. In the last book that he published * he evi- 
dently attempted to improve his style in this respect, but 
only succeeded at the expense of his pristine vigor and fresh- 
ness. As one of his friends remarked, “ Emerson invented 
rifled projectiles in literature long before they were used for 
fire-arms.” 

Every notable man should be considered in relation to the 
time in which he lives. ‘This cannot be said too often; for 
it is rather the fashion with critics, and even among histo- 
rians, to measure all men by an arbitrary standard of their 


* Society and Solitude. 
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own ideal of human excellence.* Now, the hard doctrines 
of John Calvin, so strengthening to the character, but so 
narrowing to the intellect, had for nearly two centuries been 
dominant in New England. It was spiritual faith without 
spiritual insight. It filled men with a tremendous energy ; 
but it blinded them to the true perception of things as they 
are,— the fine arts, as well as singing, dancing, and every spe- 
cies of merriment. The active conflict with Catholicism, 
which was the primal cause of its being, had long since come 
to an end, and Puritanism, having become traditional, was 
tightening, like an iron band, about the minds of New Eng- 
land people. It seemed as if all future progress would be 
cut off. 

But the American oak was not to be dwarfed in that 
manner. A newsun had arisen in the east, bright and warm 
with the true spirit of intellectual humanity. Every im- 
portation of foreign books brought with it an invoice of fresh 
and invigorating thought. Channing, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, came forward as the champions of a new faith, 
— of that which has been the soul of every faith, a belief in 
the ideal. Each of them fought against Puritanism in his 
own way and with his own weapons. To Emerson the lot 
fell to break through the chalybeate crust of traditionalism, 
and let daylight in there again. So he concentrated himself 
in single sentences, as the panther concentrates in his spring 
and the hunter in his single shot. If he had, like Spinoza, 
written out his thought in more pure and flowing language, 
he might have attained greater posthumous fame, but he 
would scarcely have been noticed in his own day and gener- 
ation. It was his moral vehemence, united with rare perfec- 
tion of character, that won the victory for him. 

Nothing could be more inimical to the formation of good 
verses than a lack of continuity, unless it be this epigram- 
matic concentration; for the one interferes with the harmo- 
nious movement of the poem, and the other prevents that 
mental flexibility which is a chief requisite of poetic art. 





* Because Emerson himself has judged Ceasar, Goethe, and others much in this 
manner, is the more reason why it should be made a point of here. 
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Yet Emerson was essentially a poet, probably the most poetic 
nature of his time. He was always the same: morning and 
evening, at home and abroad, with friends or with strangers, 
his conversation, like his books, was filled with poetic 
thoughts and images. ‘ What, are there clocks in New- 
port?” he said in reference to the somnolent, forgetful at- 
mosphere of that place, as one of them struck the midnight 
hour; and to a boy who was picking up horse-chestnuts by 
his gate, “Ah! they are apples of Sodom: you can do nothing 
with them.” Still more significant was his anthropomorphic 
trait, his faculty for making all things human. Goethe is 
much the best authority on these matters; for he not only 
excelled in nearly every branch of literature, but was equally 
correct as an author and as a critic. It is, he said of Robert 
Burns, his lively, cheerful anthropomorphism in which we 
discover at once the genuine poet. The same trait is to be 
recognized in Homer’s line,— 


“And the dark wave roared loudly around the hollow speeding ship”; 
and in Shakespeare,— 


“ The daffodil that comes before the swallow dares, 
And takes the winds of March with beauty” ; 


and Emerson says in “ The Sphinx,’— 
“ The waves, unashamed, 
In difference sweet, 
Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet.” 


It also appears in his prose in sentences like this: “An ap- 
ple-tree is but a stupid creature, yet it knows the soil that 
is good for it.” 

Anthropomorphism can only succeed with such objects as 
are familiar to us and possess at the same time an interest- 
ing character. Wordsworth could humanize a mountain, but 
not a wash-tub; Burns, a field-mouse, but not a white rabbit ; 
Emerson, a chickadee, but not a turkey buzzard. It is the 
cheering note and friendly confidence of the chickadee that 
makes him the possible subject of a poem. And here we 


0 
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may discover the meaning of this matter, and a pretty deep 
one it is. We find continually in external nature something 
that corresponds to our own nature, and with which we feel 
an involuntary sympathy. We reflect with awe that there 
must be an invisible mind without us which is closely related 
to that within. This is the burden of those oldest chronicles 
of human thought, the Sanscrit hymns. It seems probable 
that poetry may have arisen in this manner, the earliest poets 
being also priests and prophets. In fact, the correlation and 
conservation of spiritual forces was discovered by the poets 
centuries before the same principle was thought of in chem- 
ical physics. Nothing less was the old Hellenic imagination 
that there was a demi-god in every river, and various kinds 
of deities in the woods and mountains. Thus we find, also, 
Goethe’s statement verified, that it was a poet who first made 
gods for us, who brought them down to us and lifted us up 
to them. A generous interest in all things about him, a 
desire to penetrate to the heart of them, is the special happi- 
ness of poetic natures, and separates them from that larger 
class who seek only material advantages. 

We must not expect, therefore, to find Emerson either a 
melodious singer or an eloquent master of versification. He 
gave us no songs, no ballads. He appears to have cared 
little for his rhymes, and even less about metre. To rhyme 
hearth with worth, and wood with flood, is well enough, and 
even gives a pleasant variety to the measure, like the change 
in music from the dominant to the sub-dominant; but cow/ 
and soul chime but harshly together, while pans and romance 
can scarcely be called a rhyme at all. The metres he com- 
monly depends on are the eight-syllable couplet of Scott and 
the eight and six syllable stanza, as in the “ Boston Hymn.” 
These are the metres which school-boys resort to, when re- 
quested to write a composition in verse; but it is also true 
that a great deal of fine poetry has been written in them. 
By his habit of concentration he frequently abbreviates the 
eight syllables to seven, thus forming a metre of his own, as 
in the poem on “ Art’: — 
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“Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
, 2 
Grace and glimmer of romance.” 


He might have said,— 


It gives to barrows, trays, and pans 
The grace and glimmer of romance ; 


but it would not have been Emersonian, nor so dramatic. 
He also used effectively a short iambic or choriambic meas- 
ure of four or five syllables, but this is generally rather irreg- 
ular. “The Sphinx” isa good example of it, and is perfectly 
sustained throughout. The Sonnet on “Days,” the most ar- 
tistic of his poems, is a rare instance of faultless blank verse ; 
and there are certain passages in “ The Problem,” “ Wood- 
notes,” and “ Voluntaries” which cannot be excelled for grace 
and melody. For the most part, however, Emerson’s lines 
remind me of chips freshly struck off by the woodsman ; and 
they have that kind of beauty, but often make a rough path 
for tender feet to walk over. In addition to this, it may be 
said that, of his longer poems, only two or three can be con- 
sidered a decided success. ‘“ Monadnock,” “ Uriel,” “ Saadi,” 
“The Adirondacks,” are, like Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” 
dry and ineffective, composed probably in hours of im- 
aginary inspiration. “ May-day” and “Threnody” also, 
though they contain some very fine verses, do not, as a 
whole, make a strong impression. Brevity is the natural 
child of concentration. 

“Do not quarrel with the form,” said Jarno to Wilhelm 
Meister, on loaning him a volume of Shakespeare ; and it is 
undeniable that the same complaints one often hears of Em- 
erson as a poet — that his verse is unpolished, his diction 
quaint, his metaphors strange, and his thought abstruse — 
would apply quite as well to large portions of the great mas- 
ter’s plays. It is not easy to comprehend * King Lear,” while 
“Troilus and Cressida” is still more difficult. We can- 
not remind ourselves too often that no die, however perfect, 
can stamp gold coin without pure metal. Macaulay’s “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome” are only a fraction of the counterfeits cur- 
rent in literature and admired even by persons of good taste. 
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Form is itself an ideal and of great value, but it must be 
matched by an equally ideal content. The literal trans- 
lation of Dante’s “ Inferno” is more poetic and more beauti- 
ful than any of the metrical ones, and the reason plainly is 
because Dante was more completely a poet than Cary or 
Longfellow. It is the same case with Virgil and Horace. 
Genuine poetic thought — too often replaced by rhetoric or 
mere sentiment — is rare and precious. We are glad to rec- 
ognize it even in disguise. 

Yet it was precisely in his poems that Emerson’s thought 
found at times its free and complete expression. Whoever 
has once felt “ the rapture of rhyme and metre” knows that 
it isa most powerful solvent. It takes hold of mind and 
body like new wine. It brings with it an atmosphere in 
which all things acquire fresh color, and the most diverse 
elements become reconciled. It gives clearer insight, purer 
thought, and a sense of higher freedom. It cuts loose the 
bonds of conventionality: pedantry and every form of ego- 
tism fly from it, like mists driven by the sun. The cadence 
of verse affects the poet more strongly than his hearers. 
Under its influence, the mightiest works have been accom- 
plished. And the secret of it lies in this,—in an unselfish 
devotion to the ideal, which always leads up to high art of 
some kind (though it may not appear in external form). 
Emerson knew this secret. Probably he knew it as a boy, 
and had grown up with it as the companion of his lonely and 
contemplative hours, sure to become an open secret in due 
season, as fruit-trees bloom in May. It was the stimulus he 
needed to overcome his hereditary infirmity, weld his ideas 
together, and make the “ hard repellent particles” give place 
to more tender thought. 

Besides this, a lack of continuity in verse not only offends 
against our sense of perfection, but is a blow aimed at the 
foundation itself of poetic art. Consider what art is for. 
The painter and sculptor seize upon an ideal expression or 
attitude, and preserve for us permanently what would other- 
wise vanish in a moment. The poet cannot well do this. 
He must follow the ideal through a series of events or a train 
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of thought till it reaches its logical conclusion. Every poem 
has its movement, like a musical composition. Whether Em- 
erson was conscious of this or not, it is certain that a large 
number of his poems possess both unity and continuity of a 
high order, and many of his shorter pieces are gems of artis- 
tic perfection, while a few rise above even this, and can only 
be compared with the noblest passages in English and Ger- 
man verse. Consider his tribute to Michel Angelo in “The 
Problem ” : — 
“ The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 


He builded better than he knew; — 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


This is in the grand manner. “The hand that rounded 
Peter’s dome”! Did Milton ever write six better lines ? 

An English critic, whom we always read with interest and 
respect, lays down the rule that poetry should be “simple, 
sensuous, and impassioned,” * and proceeds to judge Emerson 
by this standard in ratherasevere manner. This is the pop- 
ular notion with respect to poetry, and it is true that a large 
number of the poems which we like best answer to this de- 
scription ; but it does not cover the subject. Tested by the 
logic of identification, we see plainly that it applies well 
enough to the melodies of Burns and Moore, to “ Highland 
Mary” or 


“Lesbia hath a beaming eye,” 


but not to works of the highest kind, like “ Paradise Lost” 
or Moliére’s Misanthrope. It does not describe Emerson 
certainly, nor any intellectual poetry. Life is not altogether 
simple and sensuous. It is oftener hard, difficult, and com- 
plicated. Simplify it as much as possible, and it is still 
more than a match for the brightest men. What is civiliza- 
tion buta constant effort to simplify life? and the pond fills 
up as fast as we can drain it. The very worst solecism of 


*Milton is not responsible for this «sthetic formula, as Dr. O. W. Holmes has 
fortunately shown. 
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the present time is the prevalent notion that politics and 
government are such simple matters that any one who reads 
a newspaper can understand them. Let us not introduce 
the same error in the republic of letters. There are simple 
truths of great value: others are more recondite, and require 
study. It is the same in art. Of sensuous poetry there is 
and always has been enough and to spare. Too much of it 
is weakening to the intellect. 

Apart from its philosophic quality, and whatever else may 
have already been said of it, Emerson’s poetry is distin- 
guished for its earnestness, its depth of feeling, its manli- 
ness, and its originality. That it should be perfectly sincere 
is a matter of course. Art is the refuge of sincerity from 
the tyranny of trade and the professions. No great writer 
ever was without that. More than all is it remarkable for 
its ideality. 

In the union of these noble qualities he stands almost 
alone. We do well to admire the natural grace of Longfel- 
low and the more studied elegance of Tennyson; but these 
are feminine traits, and we require masculine ones as well. 
The oak can stand without the ivy, but not the ivy by 
itself. One can barely imagine Tennyson and Longfellow 
as fighting, like A¢schylus, in the battle of Salamis. Emer- 
son had not the physique of a hero, but he fairly proved his 
courage in the anti-slavery conflict ; and there are passages 
of schylus which sound like his own sentences. He 
wished his son to learn boxing, fencing, and all manly exer- 
cises. Too much of the fiction and poetry of the nine- 
teenth century has been written for women, and especially 
for young women. Byron was the last of the manly, vigor- 
ous English poets, and yet with his incomparable genius he 
lacks earnestness and depth of feeling. There is some- 
thing in his verses which resembles new silver,— too bright 
and shining. They need the toning down that comes from 
hard work, from the attrition of the world. We are sensi- 
ble of the man, and the kind of life he led, behind his 
writing. 

The thought of Emerson’s temperate, industrious, and 
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resolute life is vitalizing. He preached the gospel of 
Goethe’s three kings,— Wisdom, Beauty, and Strength ; and 
he lived this gospel. His earnestness is sometimes terrible. 
He says a thing as if he willed it; he speaks of the hero as 
if he knew him, of the eternal laws as if he saw them. 
Where he has set his foot, he remains master. Moreover, he 
possesses the rare distinction of a musical tone,— a tone like 
that from an olian harp, by turns weird, tender, penetrat- 
ing, and resonant. Those now living who are so fortunate 
as to have heard his voice will recognize what is meant by 
this; but an attentive ear may detect it also in his verse. I 
think it can be heard plainly in the opening passage of 
*“ Voluntaries,” which was Emerson’s best contribution to 
the Civil War period. 
“Low and mournful be the strain, 

Haughty thought be fur from me; 

Tones of penitence and pain, 

Moanings of the tropic sea ; 

Low and tender in the cell 

Where a captive sits in chains, 

Crooning ditties treasured well 

From his Afric’s torrid plains. 

Sole estate his sire bequeathed — 

Hapless sire to hapless son — 

Was the wailing song he breathed, 

And his chain when life was done.” 


Certainly there is more music here than such simple ver- 
sification can account for. Its peculiar harmony arises no 
doubt from the author’s style, from the careful selection and 
disposition of his words. To those who can hear it there is 
no more enchanting strain. One other American genius 
was endowed with a similar gift. In Webster’s orations 
there is often an undertone like the roll of distant 
thunder. 

The nineteenth century has not been favorable to the 
production of great works of art. It is commonly called an 
age of progress, but to the artistic mind it seems more like 
an age of confusion. It is really an era of religious and 
political reorganization. When that has been accomplished, 
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we shall move forward again. All historical periods con- 
sider themselves ages of progress, but whether they are so 
or not is determined afterwards. Possibly the Goths and 
Vandals, when they overran the Roman Empire, thought 
they were making very fine progress: whereas they went to 
their own destruction. Tall trees do not grow in windy 
places. “ Paradise Lost” is the last of the epics, and some 
think it the last that ever will be. Tennyson’s tragedies 
have not been found satisfactory; and his legends of the 
knights of King Arthur, though more poetic, represent a 
period too far removed from the author’s own. If art is to 
be enduring, it must be based on a radical study of its sub- 
ject, but in this case such study is no longer possible. Place 
Tennyson’s “Idylls” beside the German “ Niebelungen ” o1 
the best old English ballads, and they seem unreal and fastid- 
ious. ‘ Hiawatha,” too, is, in truth, a sylvan sort of Long- 
fellow, and no red Indian at all. One must live among the 
aborigines in order to know them. It is from these and 
similar works that the mischievous notion has arisen that 
poetry does not represent actual life, but something fanciful 
and altogether different. 

Neither are there great works in painting, sculpture, or 
architecture. Classical music is an exception; and so is 
Carlyle’s prose epic of the French Revolution,—really of 
much more value than some of the metrical ones. Emer- 
son may not have equalled that,— for Carlyle is one of the 
giants of history,— but his literary work, taken as a whole, 
must be considered a great one ; and in parts he is not only 
great, but a match for the greatest. The true grandeur of 
poetry is found nowhere more plainly than in the sonnets 
on “ Days” and * Character.” 


“ The sun set, but not set his hope; 
Stars rose ; his faith was earlier up; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye ; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.” 


What a glorious picture is this,—a portrait worthy 
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Bishop Latimer or John Brown! We have seen it, too,— 
some time-worn, venerable man looking silently at the stars, 
as if they, and they alone, were conscious of his thought 
and motive. “Deeper and older seemed his eye” shows 
imagination of the nobler sort; and we do not notice the 
faulty rhymes, s6 strong is the current that carries us along. 
There are many great passages in “ Voluntaries,” but the 
best of them is that wherein he speaks of his young friends 
who enlisted for the war, who 
“ Break sharply off their jolly games, 

Forsake their comrades gay, 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames, 

For famine, toil, and fray.” 


Then follow the already famous lines : — 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, 7 can.” 


This is probably the finest quatrain in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can tongue. At least I cannot now think of another that 
equals it, and it is difficult to imagine how anything could 
surpass it. What is more rare than this perfect union of 
grandeur and simplicity? It has the grace and purity of 
Gray, but also, what Gray apparently never dreamed of, the 
sublimity of Aischylus or Goethe. In form it is classic, but 
the thought is eminently modern. Emerson says in an 
essay, “The discovery of the correlation and conservation 
of forces brings us very near to God,’—a parallel state- 
ment, and in itself a discovery equal to the other. But the 
crowning glory of this verse is its beautiful humility. 
Another fine passage is his description of Cromwell, an 
heroic subject well suited to him : — 
“ He works, plots, fights in rude affairs, 

With squires, lords, kings, his craft compares, 

Till late he learned, through doubt and fear, 

Broad England harbored not his peer : 

Obeying Time, the last to own 

The genius from its cloudy throne.” 
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This is a grand climax; but the last four lines of the 
poem are an anti-climax, and might have been replaced 
by something better. Neither is he wanting in beautifully 
musical passages, as in this quatrain from “ Woodnotes ” : — 


“ Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


And again: — 


“ When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
’T will be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.” 


These extracts are so far from being exceptional that any 


true lover of Emerson can easily recollect a dozen or more 
like them. That we remember them without an effort, or 
even intending to do so, is a signal proof of their power 
and perfection. Ifa collection could be made of American 
poetry in which only such pieces were included as might be 
compared to gold coinage, twenty-two carats fine, I believe 
that even in number Emerson’s poems would hold the first 
rank. He became a better critic of his verses as he ripened 
in years, and there is little in his second volume which has 
not intrinsic value. ‘To appreciate them, one must be high- 
minded and have a clear sense of the ideal. 





Christian Thought in Japan. 


INFLUENCES BEARING UPON CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT IN JAPAN.* 


By Nariaki Kozaki. 


When I was a child, I thought as a child. I thought the 
earth was flat and Japan was in the centre of the horizontal 
universe. We did not have any certain knowledge of the 
outside world except Chinaand Corea. I thought India was 
a very hot country, because it occupied a region above our 
heads, being thus nearer the sun. With the dawn of modern 
civilization in Japan, in the middle of this century, we began 
to put away these childish things. But the pendulum once 
swung does not at once stop in the centre. We came to 
think very little of our old world,— of its literature and art, 
philosophy and religion. We are now returning to estimate 
more justly the old,— to weigh the old in the light of the 
new. We have come to think that it is not enough for us 
to import Western civilization, with its characteristics en- 
tirely foreign to Japan,— not enough to cut branches of a 
tree and post them on the ground. Nay, “Japan for the 
Japanese” has now become a universal cry, and penetrated 
into the realm of practice and of thought. And it remains 
to be seen how these reactions and counter-reactions, with- 
out which progress has hardly ever been made, will affect 
our Christian thought. 

As the scientific mode of thought is the chief characteris- 
tic of the modern age, so also it is that which distinguishes 
our present Japan from the hermit and medieval Japan of 
thirty years ago. There is now nothing too sacred or too 
mean to be encroached upon by this scientific spirit. Not 
unlike the ghosts of the past, it knows no limit in space or in 
time: it haunts the universe, with no regard whatever to the 
embarrassment of spectators. And in Japan, where Kantian 


*A Commencement Oration, delivered in Cambridge, June 24, 1891. 
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philosophy does not yet provide a realm inaccessible to in- 
ductive logic, the scientific interest reigns supreme. It has 
tyrannically driven away the ghosts, imps, demons, and 
other creatures more or less friendly to an unscientific age. 
It approaches with the same impartiality and mercilessness 
the most sacred precincts of duty, God, and hope. It is 
fearless, because it is conscious that it will not be put into 
permanent confusion. It is bold and sure of its mastery, 
because it does not and cannot see how its authority can be 
disputed by any rival. It is primarily materialistic, natural- 
istic, atheistic: the higher truths, so called, must be proved 
before they can have the same standing as, for instance, a 
diamond, a thistle, a squirrel. This is the earnest, the per- 
manent fruit, of the first stage of Japan’s youthful life in 
her wholesale importation of Western ideas. 

But no nation gives up altogether her past. In Japan, 
where the national spirit has never been lost sight of through 
repeated reactions, it is an impossibility. The three great 
conservative forces in the thinking world there are Shinto- 
ism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. It may, and indeed 
probably will, be in no distant day that our Shintoism (the 
exquisite fossil religion of primitive Japan) will be regarded 
merely as a subject of archeological study, or develop itself 
into a private affair of the imperial household; that our 
Buddhism will lose its present despotic sway over the masses; 
and that our learned Confucian devotees will leave the scene 
with none to fill their place. But these systems of thought 
are now more increasingly studied than ever before, with un- 
paralleled critical sympathy; and it is preposterous to say that 
the influence they once had over intelligent Japanese will 
soon die away. The Confucian doctrine of benevolence, 
righteousness, cordiality, and wisdom, of filial piety and fra- 
ternity, loyalty and faithfulness, with but a faint conscious- 
ness of Heaven, which is considered ethical; the aspiration 
and inspiration of the hero-worship of Shintoism, with its ad- 
miration for primitive simplicity and naive attractiveness ; 
the Buddhistic mysticism, which appeals profoundly to the 
human soul, teaching calmness, contentedness, naturalness, 
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losing limitations of self in contemplation of the universal as 
the highest aim of human life.— these are the ideas which 
in our present conservative reaction cannot fail to be empha- 
sized as precious gems of Japanese thought. 

There is, however, what may be called a ruling spirit or 
idea, which is more distinctively Japanese and national,— 
which, therefore, though not so transparent as those already 
pointed out, is far more wide-reaching and constructive. Itis 
not an easy task for me to give in a few words an impartial 
and adequate account of our own national spirit. But it will 
not be wide of the mark to say that the typical Japanese is a 
man of ideality. Prudence he seeks no less than his neigh- 
bors; but he admires more the whole-hearted, self-forgetting, 
almost blind deeds of righteousness, honor, and devotion. 
He delights in the beauty of flowersand scenery. | He plants 
cherries, peaches, plums, not for the deliciousness of their 
fruits, but for the sweetness of their beauties. And, not con- 
tent with unsurpassed natural scenery which surrounds him, 
he creates often upon his own premises the artistic scenes 
with hand-made mountains and seas and valleys and rivers 
and islands and bridges and woods and meadows. He finds 
in gardening, in arranging flowers, in serving tea, in hand- 
writing, as much fine art as in music, painting, sculpture, or 
architecture. He appears in this world with utter helpless- 
ness, depending thoughtlessly on his parents, and grows old 
with no more thought of his own for his future decline and 
weakness. He loves brave men and modest women, and his 
regard for his own life is lost in his sense of honor. We see, 
then, the ruling ideas with the Japanese are essentially 
idealistic, and their ethics, I had almost added, is an ethics 
of the ideal. Says one of our own poets: — 


“Tf it shall happen that one 

Ask’d the Japanese heart, 

‘How may we know it apart?’ 
Point where the cherry-blooms wave, 
Lightsome and bright and brave, 

In the gold of the morning sun, 

There is the Japanese heart! ” * 


* The translation is Edwin Arnold's, 
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If religion be a matter more of deeply seated feeling than 
of any other single function of the human soul, and the- 
ology be a philosophy founded on revelations of such ex- 
periences, in Japan we may expect a field rich in healthy 
productiveness of religious thought. Moreover, supersti- 
cious regard for traditional dogmas she has not, the corrupt- 
ing fear which fetters the normal development of Christian 
thought and experience she is hardly conscious of yet, and 
the art of heresy-hunting she has still to learn. It is proba- 
bly nowhere else so true as there in Japan, where men are 
bravest and women are loveliest, that that which imparts 
life to the lifeless is healthy moral and spiritual character,— 
the sweetness of the heart and Christliness of conversa- 
tion. You have heard much of missionary success in Japan ; 
but a great part of it, if not the greater part, must be 
ascribed to a few earnest Christian laymen and their native 
converts, who are not interested in external forms and con- 
ventional beliefs as such. The world-wide problem of 
Christian unity is there being gradually solved; different 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches, which are united 
and call themselves “ the Church of Christ in Japan,” have 
lately given up their traditional creeds and symbols, and 
adopted the Apostles’ Creed with a liberal preamble; the 
native Congregational ministers are rejoicing over the spirit 
which dominates their work, not, however, unduly exulting 
in their own greater success, and with prophetic insight do 
not pay much attention to arbitrary creeds; and the so- 
called rationalistic missionaries from the land of Luther are 
still followers of the reformer in whatever is commendable. 
They are all preaching with apostolic zeal and earnestness, 
and are learning with simple love of truth and openness of 
heart to see there the wonderful works of God. Mean- 
while, the leaven is working there as it is’sure to work 
where there is so much contact of different schools of 
thought ; and we may reasonably hope for the advent there 
of many a native Christian thinker who shall be at the 
same time a seer, a critic, and a logician. We venture to 
believe that Japanese Christian thought will strike out its 
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own line of development as if it were a natural growth; 
for in a live movement like this a mere eclecticism cannot 
be permanent. And, if it is more or less skeptical, its skep- 
ticism is born not of careless indifference or scoffing spirit, 
but of the scientific demand of the soul which is profoundly 
alive with the realities of life. If it leaves yet much to be 
desired,— yet obviously defective in its growth and reve- 
lations as the science of the divine art of humanity,— if 
we find in the movement pain, perplexity, and dimness,— 
we think it is the pain of travail, the perplexity of the life 
emerging into a new and higher condition, and the dark- 
ness of the dawn which is sure to bring us to the perfect 
day. 

These, in brief, constitute the environment in which 
Christian thought in Japan is to be nourished, where al- 
most all conceivable tendencies of thought, scientific, prac- 
tical, speculative, zsthetic, meet face to face with deepest 
experiences of the human soul. What the issue will be we 
cannot prophesy. But no one can doubt that there in 
Japan Christian experience is deepening and is becoming 
more and more spiritual, Christian life lovelier and more 
heavenly, Christian thought clearer and more intensely alive 
to the actualities in life, with its increasingly sweet reasona- 
bleness which never fails to convict and convince, — these, 
conquering as it were the dead mechanical conception of 
science, the pessimistic fatalism of Buddhism, the agnostic 
and unprogressive dogmatism of Confucianism, the supersti- 
tious though genial nature- and hero-worship of Shintoism, 
with a broader thought, a profounder hope, higher promises, 
and a more comprehensive consciousness of the Infinite, 
who responds to our yearnings and invites us to his fellow- 
ship in the communion of saints,—all to the glory of God 
and blessedness of his creatures ! 

May not, then, we who are from the farthest East, from the 
island empire of the rising sun, join heartily with a great 
living singer of the West? 

“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
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They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


“ We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


“ But vaster.” 


HENRY GILES. 
By A. Judson Rich. 


Norr.— Many of our readers will be interested to recall the 
memory of a man of singular genius, of rare and impassioned 
oratory; greatly gifted as a critic, a man of letters, a brilliant 
conversationalist and an eager disputant; a preacher of great 
power and fervor; a lecturer of extraordinary eloquence and wit, 
who may almost be said to have led the way in the great era of 
the American Lyceum. He came to this country in the year 
1840, already well known to many of us through the part he had 
taken in the celebrated Liverpool Controversy of the year before, 
bringing letters from friends in England to Rev. William Ware, 
then living in Cambridge. For a time he found a home in 
Southboro, Mass., occasionally preaching and lecturing in the 
neighborhood. In the Anniversary Week of the year following 
his arrival, the audience at a temperance meeting (as the scene 
was described by Professor Henry Ware, Jr.) were taken by sur- 
prise and by storm, as this “inspired dwarf,” mounted on a 
stool, threw himself into the debate, and poured out the passion- 
ate tide of his argument and appeal. This was the first step in 
a popular career in its way quite unexampled, which lasted 
almost without interruption for nearly twenty-five years, when 
it was broken sharply off by a sudden paralytic attack while 
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lecturing in Boston. His death was seventeen years later, in 
1882. We are permitted, by the kindness of the writer, to copy 
the following pages from a biographical sketch prepared by his 
faithful friend and former pastor.— Ep. 


Henry Giles was born in 1809, of Catholic parents, in 
Craan-ford, Wexford County, Ireland. He was fair and 
shapely at birth, as he often told his friends; but in his in- 
fancy a nurse carelessly let him fall, injuring his spine, and 
he was known in later years only as a hunchback and a 
dwarf. To complete the portrait, his head was large and 
compact, set off with a mass of dark brown hair which he 
had a peculiar way of putting back with a sweep of his 
hand; he had small gray eyes, keen and sparkling, a kindly 
face always clean shaven, thin lips, and a sweet melodious 
voice with the slightest brogue of his native tongue, giving 
great raciness to the Irish anecdotes he delighted to tell. 
His parents were poor, without social standing, wealth, or 
education: in their old age they were almost wholly de- 
pendent on their son, whose purse was freely drained not 
only for their support, but for others of his family, especially 
a brother, who was a constant burden, care, and cost to him 
while in America. Many of his private memoranda are of 
sums of money, fifty pounds and upwards, sent to these de- 
pendants upon his bounty. 

In his boyhood he was fond of books of travel, chiefly 
such as treated of men: Captain Cook’s voyages, for instance, 
he read for the sake of the strange people described in them. 
His early education he owed partly to his father, and partly 
to the family of an aunt; and he studied for a while at the 
Royal Academical Institution of Belfast. In after years he 
used to say that he owed most of his education to himself, 
but considered it a misfortune for a man to have had no 
regular training, and a baseness to boast of his misfortune: 
he thought it a hateful cant for one to call himself self- 
taught or self-made, suffering (as he did) all his life from 
the lack of that thorough education which gives balance to 


character, steadiness and sustained power to thought and 
feeling. 


5 
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He was born, as I said, of a Catholic family, but as the 
result of after inquiry became a Protestant, a Dissenter, and 
a Unitarian. Having embraced his new faith, he felt eager 
to discuss theclogica] questions; and his mind was fixed by 
an oral debate on the Unity of God versus the Trinity held 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Belfast,—a debate 
which continued two or three days and attracted wide 
attention, the disputants being Rev. J. Scott Porter of Bel- 
fast (Unitarian) and Rev. Samuel Bagot of Newry (i rotes- 
tant Episcopal). At a meeting held after the debate to 
thank Mr. Porter for his noble advocacy of the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, “a little man rose in the meeting and 
bore testimony to the inspiring effect of the debate on his 
own mind, fully confirming him in his new-found faith.” 
The “little man” was Henry Giles. This experience 
turned his mind to a more careful study of theology, and 
determined him to the Unitarian faith and ministry. Gain- 
ing repute as a religious debater, he was employed in mis- 
sionary service by the Irish Unitarians; and, While thus 
engaged, he became minister of a small congregation in 
Greenock, Scotland, where he served with great acceptance 
for two years, from 1834 to 1836. 

His genius, however, was not long hidden in this little 
town, and he was called to the charge of the ancient 
chapel of Toxteth Park, in the edge of Liverpool, where he 
remained three years. It was here that he first gained wide 
reputation as a preacher of marked oratorical power, in 
“the Liverpool Controversy,’—an extended debate, in 
which the Unitarian position was defended against thirteen 
clergymen of the Established Church by James Martineau, 
John Hamilton Thom, and Henry Giles. The discourses 
on each side, thirteen in number, were published in a hand- 
some volume; and a copy of “ Unitarianism Defended” was 
presented to each of the three debaters from their several 
congregations, with the following inscription on the fly- 
leaf: — 


In grateful acknowledgment of the service thus rendered to the cause 
of Religious Truth, and to correct misapprehensions concerning the 
Faith of Unitarians. 
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The topics handled by Mr. Giles were “God and Christ,” 
“Man,” “Creeds,” and “Future Retribution.” He was 
then but thirty years of age, and later in life he spoke with 
disparagement of his own share in the discussion, in com- 
parison with his colleagues; but he was thought to have 
held his place worthily in the triumvirate which just then 
gave its chief lustre to the Unitarian name and cause in 
Great Britain. 

This year, 1839, was the last of his ministry in Liverpool, 
and this was his last settlement as a minister. Dr. Mar- 
tineau writes me: “ His services in his Liverpool pastorate 
were very interesting from their fervor of sentiment and 
touches of pathos, and occasional gleams of genius. Some- 
times he would break bounds and rush into rhetorical ex- 
travagance, a fault which grew upon him.” And he adds 
that he did not think Mr. Giles’s reputation in England as 
a profound thinker or scholar, in the field of theology or 
metaphysics, was very great; but says, “ With natural 
quickness and percussive force to strike out an occasional 
deep thought, he had no mental furniture to assign to it its 
relative place, and no sustained power carried it to its re- 
sults. He rhetorically expanded his thought, so that from 
a spark it burst into firework, till it fell to pieces in the 
darkened air. His genius was best seen in flashes of 
humor, and stories of pathetic incidents, when the laughter 
and pity of his heart carried him into self-forgetfulness, and 
revealed the true wealth of sympathy within him.” But 
this judgment of our friend’s early career does not give a 
full measure of the intellectual and moral power developed 
in him afterwards, in a wider field, free from the conven- 
tional restraints that limit the function of the pulpit. 

When the time came for Mr. Giles to leave his English 
congregation, his friends not only made liberal provision for 
his new venture by a free ocean passage and a well-filled 
purse, but showed the most generous forbearance with his 
faults,— perhaps I may say his one weakness, which drove 
him to cross the Atlantic, and begin life again as a lecturer 
and teacher. And here it may be well to tell the plain 
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story of that love of strong drink, which had so nearly 
wrecked this brilliant genius,— which was his shame and 
his besetting temptation to the last. In his journal I find 
these words: “ Years ago I was very ill: so, when getting 
better, they wanted me to take brandy, which I hated; and 
so, every one being in a very softening mood, I was hired 
to take it, and, understanding the consequences, I used to 
place an exorbitant price upon my acquiescence. It grew 
less and less disagreeable, though I did not let that be 
known; and the better it tasted, the more I required to 
induce me to swallow it.” This was the first step. In 
later years, when his temperament or physical constitution 
craved that stimulus, he lacked will-power to control an 
appetite now abnormal. Customs of the day made it 
easier for him to indulge in social drinking with his pri- 
vate friends, and he was betrayed into excess on two or 
three public occasions,— once at Liverpool, which led to the 
loss of his position (as hinted above), and once in Chicago, 
in 1848, while supplying the pulpit there. This last espe- 
cially placed him under a cloud, out of which he never 
entirely passed,— though it never alienated him from his 
near friends, and was the occasion of a rare act of magna- 
nimity on the part of Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, whom he visited 
directly after under an engagement to preach for him. The 
story is thus told me by my informer : — 


Receiving a cordial welcome, instead of sitting down he began walk- 
ing back and forth, and struck right into the substance of what he had 
to say. Standing before me with his long arms crossed behind him, he 
said: “ Well, of course you have heard of my trouble in Chicago. | 
waited coming, so that the news might reach you first; but the story is 
exaggerated. I suppose you don’t want me to preach, and I shall not 
hold you to the lecture engagement.” He was excited, and sat down. 
With his strong intelligent face and bright eyes he looked steadily at 
me, and waited for the answer. “ Yes,” I said, “Giles: as [several of 
our friends} have talked it over, you must preach next Sunday and lect 
ure on Tuesday.” He was silent for a moment; looked down; a tear 
came to his eyes, when in a subdued tone of voice he said, as if speak- 
ing to himself, “Jt will be the saving of me. 


,” 


And it verily so proved; for, had not this noble action 
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been taken by these large-hearted men and women, nearly 
twenty years of eloquent service would have been lost to 
the public. It was the moment when the decision — full of 
risk to one of less well-known character or less established 
position in all that affected religion and morals than Dr. 
Eliot — meant everything to the man in trouble. Indeed, 
there is large claim for charity, and much to call for genuine 
admiration, in one who faced his fault so frankly, and bore 
down so successfully the ill-repute of it, retaining to the last 
the respect and attachment of his truest friends. 

To return to the time of his first arrival in this country. 
Friends were very kind to him, and hospitable, as he always 
testified, and would do all they could to put him in the way 
of a livelihood, through pulpit or lecture engagements, or 
would receive him for weeks at a time into their homes; but 
it is not hard to see that his position was full of depression 
and discouragement. An incident will show how much is 
here implied. About five or six months after his arrival in 
New York, he met there Dr. J. H. Morison, whom he accom- 
panied on his return to Boston. Reaching here at the late 
hour of ten at night, Dr. Morison went to the Tremont 
House, inviting Mr. Giles to go with him as his guest. This 
he declined, saying he was too poorly clad for such a place ; 
and the hackman drove him to a smaller hotel, which was 
so ill-looking a place that he refused to go in, and walked 
out to Cambridge, reaching Mr. William Ware’s at about 
one o'clock, in very sad and weary plight. It was only 
yesterday that Dr. Morison told me that on their way in the 
boat across the Sound Mr. Giles, in a fit of depression, dwelt 
upon the subject of suicide with a pathos and power that 
made his listener fear he might give his words a terrible 
illustration by throwing himself over the boat’s rail. 

Coming soon to be known as a speaker of rare eloquence 
and brilliant conversational powers, he easily found his audi- 
ence. A course of lectures on “Ireland and the Irish” first 
put him fairly upon his feet in this career, and for nearly 
twenty-five years he prepared and delivered lectures in 
almost all parts of the country, including Canada. Several 
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courses were delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
or before other societies there: those on Ireland were re- 
peated to large audiences on the afternoons following their 
evening delivery. His lecture field included New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, be- 
sides many smaller cities and towns. The last of his public 
courses was at the Lowell Institute in 1865, a course of 
twelve lectures on Shakespeare: while delivering the ninth, 
he received a shock of paralysis, from which he never quite 
recovered, and was carried home to his family in Quincy,— 
the remainder of the lectures of the course being read from 
his manuscript, as a service of friendship, by Rev. W. R. 
Alger. Mr. Giles had removed to Quincy in 1860 with his 
family, consisting of his wife, two daughters, and ason. He 
continued to live here till 1868, then in Medford, and 
finally in Hyde Park, until his death in 1882. 

During his later years his mental faculties retained 
great vigor; he was to the last a voracious reader, having 
still a keen enjoyment and wonderful memory of books, and 
constantly drawing upon the stores of the Boston Public 
Library. In early life he had been much addicted to the 
reading of French novels; but he afterwards became a pro- 
ficient in German, having good acquaintance as well with 
the higher literature of that tongue as with the current 
magazines and papers: the last reading he ever did was in a 
German newspaper, the day before his death. Among the 
subjects in which he delighted were the Fine Arts, especially 
Architecture and Music, as to which his store of memory 
was very great. 

I have spoken of Mr. Giles’s family. He was married in 
1849, in Bangor, Me., to Miss Louise Lord, whose home was 
in Bucksport. The marriage, though strongly objected to 
by her family, was one of warm and even romantic affection 
on both sides,— an affection first revealed by her in a letter 
which to him was the most eloquent of human composi- 
tions. She had heard him lecture, and had read his writ- 
ings, though they had never met face to face till within two 
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or three days of the wedding ceremony. The following 
year, in a letter to her mother, he wrote of her:— 


She is a good and noble creature, and I speak this, I think, in no 
mere husband’s prejudice. Her worth reveals itself more and more to 
me the more I know her; and, as that revelation opens to me, it gladdens 
while it humbles me... . Her qualities are rare separately in themselves, 
and rare in their combination, for with uncommon simplicity she unites 
an acute and vigorous intellect; and, rarer than all, extensive reading, 
severe taste, and refined imagination have in no way impeded the 
warmth of her feelings, the kindness of her heart, and the unsophis- 
ticated friendliness of her temper and her manner. Easily moved, she 
has yet a firm will, and with great tenderness she also unites great energy 
and thought. 


The anxieties and cares of domestic life were increased 
by the wandering nature and precarious — though generally 
ample —income of his profession. For some years she 
shared with him the fatigues of winter travel, while he 
found a summer home with her family in Bucksport. Of 
their four children the eldest son died almost in infancy; 
another son and daughter were of feeble constitution, dying 
at an early age; and the one daughter who lived to 
young womanhood with vigorous health and intelligence 
was drowned ona pleasure sail upon the Penobscot. The 
mother did not long survive this last and greatest grief. 

The unescapable anxieties of such a life were aggravated 
by Mr. Giles’s childlike and incorrigible recklessness in 
money matters. While he received liberal compensation for 
those days,— from twenty-five to a hundred dollars for an 
evening lecture,— he was lavishly generous in the use of it. 
But he never could or would learn the lesson of the simplest 
prudence. Receiving once, when in straitened circumstances, 
a gift of a hundred dollars from a lady friend, he immediately 
took his wife to the Tremont House, and with her spent a 
whole week in attendance upon the opera: this was his fash- 
ion of rebounding from utter destitution to the costliest of 
luxuries he could command. Here it may be pleaded that 
this same benefactress continued year after year to make 
him gifts of like liberality, well knowing the use he would 
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put them to, saying she was “glad he could get so much 
comfort out of it.” So too with other friends, who persisted 
in aiding him in a delicate way, knowing his foolish habits 
of using money. But it did not all go in this free way. 
His diaries show often such records as these: “Sent to my 
mother in Ireland ten pounds”; “Sent to my brother Mark 
ten dollars.” He was infested with tramps, who preyed 
upon his purse till his wife found it necessary to keep it 
herself, and even then he would beg her for money to meet 
these doubtful demands: some Jeremy Diddler, whose only 
recommendation was his brogue, lay in wait to despoil him ; 
some sturdy swindler from County Wexford was in ambush 
at the street door; no beggar ever left his house, if he could 
help it, without a coin, a parcel, or at least a loaf. His wife, 
once coming home, met one of these plunderers with a pack- 
age under his arm, which proved to be her husband’s best 
suit, recently brought home from the tailor. He took no 
change from barber or bootblack, and would give an errand- 
boy a half-dollar as easily as a dime. No useful thing would 
he ever purchase,— a ton of coal or a spool of thread; but to 
pay out money without any return whatever was an art he 
practised to perfection. So aconstant anxious need of money 
for growing expenses, with an eager thirst for response from 
his audiences which could never quite meet his passionate 
demand, told terribly upon his frame, his spirit, and his 
temper. He became as wayward as a child, while just as 
affectionate and confiding; and, through all his later years, 
his friends had to treat him as a child, putting in the hands 
of an almoner the necessary funds which they could never 
trust to his own keeping. 

“As a thinker,” says Dr. Cordner, “Mr. Giles came to 
conclusions rapidly, but was transparently honest in his 
statement of conclusions, thus disarming criticism in a meas- 
ure, and carrying his audience by simple force of an earnest 
and passionate nature.” He said of himself that his mind 
was “analytic and speculative, and, but for a glow of emo- 
tion which warmed all his thinking, and an imagination 
which dramatized it, would have been metaphysical.” “ The 
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basis of my experience,” he said again, “is habitual melan- 
choly. I must work on thought, feeling, reflection, or do 
nothing.” Thus his admirable wit and humor were but the 
gay shell that hid his deeper mind, and his mirth was bred 
in a heart of sadness. Of the peculiar impression he made 
among strangers I cannot give a better example than this, 
in the words of Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, written in 1848, on 
oceasion of the visit I have spoken of before: — 


A singular-looking person he was, indeed. A little over four feet 
high, with his broad shoulders and stooping form, wearing a heavy fur 
cap and a bearskin overcoat and gloves, he came into my little study. 
Ile stayed to luncheon, sat on his high chair, and by his brilliant stories 
greatly pleased the little children and their parents. 


And again, of his sermon the following Sunday, on 
David as a man after God’s own heart : — 

Never have I heard a preacher whose sermons and prayers carried 
more of the emotion of devoutness. His reading of the Scriptures made 
them new words of instruction, and the hymns came from his lips with 


music in them. I shall never forget the breathless interest with which 
we heard the hymn,— 


“ Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is He?” 


closing with the words,— 


“Son of God, ’tis thou, ’tis thou!” 


His lecture the next Tuesday evening, on Falstaff, 


was a rapid succession of laughter and tears; but at last, when the 
dying scene came, he fairly gave up and cried like a child. We were 
all of us deeply affected. He had thrown himself into it, with pity and 
admiration and tender sympathy expressed in tones of voice that cannot 
be put into words. The printed lecture is feeble in comparison. Since 
then I have seen many a noble intellect, many a loving nature, betrayed 
into self-destruction; but I have never felt the bitterness of contempt 
I might otherwise have felt. . . . In conversation, with all its lights and 
shades, its laughter and its pathos, and in all its range of intellectual 
and emotional powers, I have never known the equal of Henry Giles, 
when among friends whom he could love and trust. As a lecturer, he 
never failed to interest and delight his audience from beginning to end; 
when he dwelt upon the wrongs of Ireland, he made us all forget her 
follies. ‘Those who heard him for the first time expected nothing when 
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he rose, and everything before he concluded; as a preacher he was 
devout and reverent, a prophet of truth and righteousness, who brought 
the words of Jesus very near to the heart with the full assent of the 
intellect. He made us feel that the authority of Truth, and that of the 
great Revealer of Truth, were but one and the same thing. 


I copy, again, from the words of one of his truest and 
most untiring friends during the entire forty years of his 
life in America, the Rev. Dr. A. A. Livermore : — 

Life had treated him too severely not to give a certain pathetic 
undertone to his strain, even in descanting on the follies of the daft 
knight Don Quixote or the most absurd of Shakespeare’s fools. Sooner 
or later he never failed to strike the moral vein, and to look at all in that 
“light which never was on sea or land.” His lectures and sermons were 
far from owing all their interest to his impassioned delivery: they were 
good reading from the printed page, and they are still. His lofty ideal 
of spirit, his conscientiousness, his intellectual perspicacity, his indepen- 
dence of the idols of the hour, and his wide range of reading and learn- 
ing, made his books — alas! now out of print —of permanent value. If 
there was one indignation which outrode another, it was his wrath 
against all wrong, injustice, cruelty, meanness, inhumanity. 


Mr. Giles says of his own writings: “I have, in a small 
way, written in so many directions and on so many subjects 
that to me they are so many dreams, and are to me about as 
much forgotten. If much that I have written has attracted 
public notice, not much of the notice has charmed my at- 
tention.” He published but four works: “Lectures and 
Essays on Ireland” (2 vols., 1869), “ Christian Thought and 
Life,” “Illustrations of Genius,’ “Human Life in Shake- 
speare.” As he said of himself, his interest was in “ Man — 
man living and spiritual, not physical—and all the mys- 
teries that are hidden in himself and in his destiny.” This 
one interest prompted his studies, ruled his mental habits, 
inspired his tastes, and was the soul of his deepest pleas- 
ures. He always made thorough and conscientious prepa- 
ration for his lectures, as may be seen on every page and in 
every line he wrote. He stood honorably by his engage- 
ments, at whatever loss,;— which at one time made the dif- 
ference to him between eight hundred and two thousand 
dollars; but, he wrote, “money and popularity must be 
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given up for truth of promise and integrity of performance : 
I came here [Philadelphia] a month before, that I might be 
the better prepared to do justice to my engagement.” 

His extraordinary mental qualities showed at their best in 
conversation. This, it is true, often ran (as with Macaulay) 
into sheer monologue,— loud, overbearing, and dogmatic, 
scrupling at no art to drown a rival voice; while, when it 
struck the vein of criticism, its severity might grow intoler- 
able, and from conversation it became a sermon or a lecture. 
But in a genial mood nothing in its kind could be finer. 
The words quivered with life; the physical infirmity van- 
ished from the hearer’s as well as the speaker’s thought; the 
rush of wit, anecdote, incident, allusion, illustration, appeal, 
became music, drama, and poetry. His fund of anecdote 
was such that, when he reviewed Dean Ramsay’s “ Scottish 
Humor,” he made it a point, whenever he quoted one, to 
cap it with another of his own. He once wrote in his diary : 
“It is not my habit to talk much in travelling. I cannot 
talk unless I talk my whole soul and heart; and, when I do, 


I know that I must appear extremely ridiculous to a strange 
assembly.” But he rarely failed, in his railway journeys, to 
get a crowd about him sooner or later. He would begin in 
a quiet way, but soon his passion for talk kindled; the 
silent respectable people present caught the voice of one 
speaking with authority, and, leaving their seats, thronged 
about him in the aisle, and he was soon addressing an 


audience. And he was merciless, on such occasions, with 
wit, sarcasm, banter, or pure braggadocio, to crush any 
luckless fellow-traveller who presumed to contest with him 
in sober argument or repartee. 

The quality of his style, when most purely fluent and 
spontaneous, is fairly seen in the following descriptive pas- 
sage, which I copy from an entry made in his journal while 
once travelling in the South : — 


The afternoon of Monday I spent in a drive to Bonaventura. The 
earth in this region seems actually to teem, to boil over, with vegetable 
life. The objects which most fixed and delighted my attention are 
some extensive avenues of the most magnificent live oaks. The live 
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oak is not only invaluable as a material for utility, but is remarkable as 
an object of natural beauty. Growing to a majestic height, and spread- 
ing out its giant branches to form a roof against the sun, its foliage, of 
the most delicate green, is unfading and perennial. Two avenues of 
these gorgeous trees, nearly half a mile in length, cross each other at 
right angles, and form canopies in the grandeur of Nature’s workman- 
ship such as no mere imagination could have fancied, and such as the 
highest Art could at best but faintly imitate. Along the whole line of 
avenues above your head the branches form a sublime Gothic roof, and, 
as if to complete the illusion, wreathe a peculiar kind of moss hanging 
down in graceful festoons, and seeming, as gently they swing to the 
slightest motion of the air, like the floating of a thousand banners. 
Stand at the point where these avenues intersect each other, with your 
back to the road by which you have entered, and you will have then, 
through the one avenue at the right, and through the other before your 
face, two of the most glorious vistas which it seems possible to conceive. 
In both, the foliage is so thick as perfectly to exclude all the upper light, 
and in each view the leafy tunnel terminates as an arch, opening on the 
sky. On the right water dimly gleams in the foreground, while gentle 
slopes of woodland fade away and melt into the clouds or ether in the 
distant perspective. In the front view some clusters of trees, with the 
azure heaven beyond them, form the boundary of vision. It was a scene 
to fill the soul and to move the heart. I could not speak; and this, 
I fear, my friends, who wished me to enjoy it, might take for apathy: 
but it was no place for words, but for “thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears.” It is to be prepared for a cemetery,—a most fitting shelter for 
the dead to rest in their immortality; a most fitting sanctuary for the 
living to muse on that immortality to which the spirits of the dead have 
gone; tranquil in the face of nature; wrapped in the silence and the 
shade which are meet to hang over and curtain the grave. 


It is probable that Mr. Giles did not overvalue those gifts 
of genius, allied to an impassioned temperament, by which 
he was himself so greatly distinguished; and it may have 
been with a consciousness of his own intellectual peril that 
he wrote as follows, in a letter to a friend : — 


I think Sanity is far more than Genius. It is a profound, a most 
solemn fact, that true sanity would be almost a miracle of nature. It 
is not in the methods, manners, experience [of genius]; it is not in litera- 
ture. Scott comes near to it; Dickens and Thackeray are but a sort of 
madmen. Their brains are never clear,—always in fever, the fever of 
unreal composition, or of brandy-and-water. What the ideal of life 
would be, pictured by sound souls and read by sound souls, we no more 
know than we do what Eternity hides. Your small poets are mighty 
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illusionists. The daubers of canvas need doctors, and the masters of 
the pencil, if majestic in colors, are often the merest drivels in char- 
acter and action. And so throughout it is—“a mad world, my 
friends.” 


I add one more extract. It is from a letter written to Dr. 
Livermore in 1879, in which he recounts the tragedies of his 
suffering life: — 


My wife has been dead these four years. She, who was young enough 
to be my daughter, has gone and left me in a miserable old age. I am 
now alone. My two daughters have gone before their mother; one in 
her young fresh beauty was drowned, the other died of a decline. One 
child still remained. He grew up, was tall and handsome; notwith- 
standing that he promised well, was diligent, earnest, and industrious, 
had fine intellectual powers, was learning Latin,— went from school last 
vacation time to his grandmother’s, and there died of a galloping con- 
sumption, one month ago. 


Again, of the younger daughter, who was drowned : — 


She is no more,— no more in this world. She was just entering into 
life, and no one seemed to enjoy its pleasures more, for they were abun- 
dant and cheap, and near at hand,— she had them in herself. She was 
an innocent, handsome, and cultivated girl, wise withal, and promising. 
She was full of cheer and merriment a moment before she went down — 
ay, in all the freshness of her own bright morning. 


Mr. Giles’s funeral service was held at the little brown 
cottage which he had occupied for several years in Hyde 
Park, Mass., on the 12th of July, 1882, at eleven in 
the forenoon. By some misunderstanding of the notice 
many friends failed to be present at the hour; some came 
after the service was over, much to their regret. But 
eleven persons were present,—the only mourner was Mrs. 
Mahoney, for nearly a quarter of a century the faithful ser- 
vant and nurse, who had stood by the cradle of all the 
children, had loved and tenderly cared for them till one by 
one she saw them fade and die or perish in a moment before 
her eyes; who had nursed the mother through many sick- 
nesses, till she too passed on from her too fragile body; who 
had stood by the bereaved husband and father, for most of 
the time during fifteen years dressing and undressing him 
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like a little child, and lifting him into or out of bed; who 
now let fall the solitary tear upon one she had so cared for 
and learned to love; and now the tragedy was over, and 
the curtain had dropped upon the pathetic scene. The 
mortal remains were taken for burial to the quiet cemetery 
in Bucksport, Maine, where the dust of this household — 
all but one, which the cruel ocean had claimed —is peace- 
fully gathered. 


UNITARIANISM AS HISTORY. 
By the Editor. ’ 


Some ten years ago our honored correspondent, Professor 
Bonet-Maury, of Paris, published in a fair volume a series 
of studies intended to throw light upon the antecedents of 
that special form of Unitarian doctrine which, through Eng- 
lish tradition, has come down to us.* In this volume 
(which he modestly calls not a “history,” but a “ thesis” ) 
it is observable that the developed, organized, and influen- 
tial form of belief known under that name in England and 
America, contrasted with its feeble, broken, and uncertain 
condition in most parts of the Continent, has strongly at- 
tracted the attention of Continental students. A letter from 
the author, published in this Review last month, tells us 
how little weight the Unitarian opinion has had in the relig- 
ious controversies of France, in comparison with the obsti- 
nate, eager, and acrimonious contention it encountered else- 
where. The early history of any movement in speculative 
thought is apt to tell of a struggle full of personal and 
dramatic interest. Pale and passionless as the later courses 
of the Unitarian controversy may appear,~—nay, wholly 
rationalistic as the advocates of that opinion may have been 
in the current notion had of them to-day,—there was a 
time when it was sustained with as pure a heroism and wit- 


* Origines du Christianisme Unitaire chez les Anglais. Paris, 1881, (2d ed., 1883, 
with preface by Dr. Martineau.) 
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nessed with as painful martyrdom as other forms of faith 
that have held a much larger place in the world’s eye. And 
it is right that these portions of our religious heritage should 
not be forgotten among us now. 

We are too apt to think of a religious movement as if it 
were only a stage in the development of doctrinal opinion. 
In fact, every such movement that is alive and grows implies 
at least two things instead of one: according to Saint Paul’s 
image, a graft and the stock it is set in; or, according to the 
more familiar parable, the seed and the soil it is planted in, 
—climate and weather determining the conditions of its 
growth, which are the incidents of its history. In the ex- 
ample nearest to ourselves we see how New England Unita- 
rianism grew out of the old Puritan stock, under the 
influence first of English and afterwards of German forms 
of thought. But forms of thought do not grow into forms 
of life till they have become embodied in an energetic per- 
sonal conviction ; and this conviction, when held by a gen- 
uine religious leader, may show itself in two different types, 
whether as inspiring the hero or the saint. These two types 
are well enough exhibited in the two names which are 
everywhere quoted as personating this particular movement 
of our own, the more saintly type being found in the life of 
Channing, and the more heroic in that of Parker. It is 
such lives as these, not a catalogue of the opinions asso- 
ciated with them, that make the real history of a religious 
movement, such as we have known and shared in. 

This thing is continually forgotten in ecclesiastical his- 
tories and the like, to the great wrong and injury of the 
noble topic they should deal with. We might even study 
many standard authorities on the subject without finding 
out that all along, ever since the Reformation, there has 
been a current of doctrinal development of peculiar interest 
to ourselves; still less, suspecting that there has been a 
stream of life it made part of, with its own full share of 
human interest, and even. of those noble traits which make 
the glory and heroism of human life. And so we are con- 
tent with the pale memory of a few names of theologians and 
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critics, more or less rationalizing, radical, and independent, 
—Servetus and Socinus, Locke, Lindsey, and Priestley,— 
without really knowing or caring for anything of the life 
that made these names worth remembering at all. 

It happens, however, that of late several inquiries have 
come to me which seem to show a rising interest in our early 
denominational history, and have put me upon looking with 
a little more atterition to see what the nature of our “ori- 
gins” may be. The results of such a search are not only 
curious and interesting in themselves, but they open the 
field in a way that is full of its own surprises. It is not 
merely a page of critical or speculative theology that is set 
before us, but a very important and hitherto very much 
neglected phase in the spiritual history of almost four cen- 
turies, since the great movement of modern life began. 

In the first place, we find something which we did not 
suspect, as to the soil, or stock, in which the organic life 
now known as Unitarian began to thrive. We had known, 
possibly, something of that undercurrent of protest against 
the dogma and hierarchy of Rome that ran through the 
Middle Age, bursting up, here and there, in forms of heresy 
that alarmed and perplexed the church authorities, leading 
to horrors of Inquisition and religious war; something of 
the tradition that traced it back to Apostolic times, and 
something of the shapes it took, whether of a ritual severely 
simple, or a pious mysticism that merged all dogma into 
experiences of the soul.* And it is, perhaps, with a little 
surprise that we find a family likeness connecting these 
medizval heretics and mystics with the radical sects that 
sprang up side by side with the Lutheran reform, especially 
the Anabaptists. These have left an ill name by reason of 
the scandals and ferocities some of them ran into. But we 
meet them from time to time, living on, peaceably and 
piously, in recognized religious communities,— their name 
meaning only that they disowned the Church’s baptism, 
requiring the rite for all new converts; and their life show- 


* See an article in the Modern Review, October, 1881, included in vol. 2 of “ Chris- 
tian History ’’ (The Middle Age). 
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ing merely a greater independence of church tradition and 
dogma than that of other Protestant sects. The germs of 
Unitarianism as a popular belief we seem to find first in 
these poor communities of Baptists, scattered and scorned ; 
and, when some of them emigrated out of Holland into 
England, in the reign of Henry VIII., and were burned 
alive for heresy in 1538, we seem to find the first historical 
traces of what grew afterwards into English Unitarianism. 

Further, when persecution was renewed against them ten 
years later, by the counsellors of the boy-king Edward, we 
find, curiously mingled in the account, the burning of that 
poor pious enthusiast, Joan of Kent, for what appears to 
have been a crade form of the old Apollinarian heresy, in 
the denial that the human body of the Lord Jesus was 
derived from the substance of his mother; and we are still 
more struck to find, only four years after, that Servetus is 
burned in Geneva for a speculation in much the same line, 
made (as we may say) from the physiologica’ point of view, 
respecting the exact way in which the Eternal Word “ was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

These with many other evidences point to the fact that 
the Unitarian opinion, in the first years of the Reformation, 
was no mere individual opinion, cropping out here and 
there as a particular critic or theorist might be bolder or 
more radical than his fellows. On the contrary, the soil 
already existed for its germination and spread,—not only 
in a certain general freedom of speculation, but in the 
bosom of a sect or religious body, embodying a very old 
tradition, and capable of the most intense and even fanatical 
fervors. We find, too, that in the reaction against Catholic 
dogma the great Protestant leaders verged towards a laxity 
of speculation they afterwards disowned: Erasmus was 
talked of in his own day as “ that cursed anti-trinitarian ” ; 
Luther and Calvin renounced the term trinity and the use 
of the Athanasian creed,— though, the one from his fervent 
worship of the person of Jesus and the other from the demand 
his system made of a Divine Person as an atoning sacrifice, 
they abhorred whatever implied any limit whatever to the 
absolute Deity of Christ. 

7 
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Still further, when we look beyond and behind these 
general indications, we find a story full of dramatic interest, 
which tells how and by what slow degrees the Unitarian 
opinion came to be shaped out. Our starting-place here is 
not in the Protest of German Reformers, and not in the 
bosom of a secluded, obscure, and fanatical Sect: it is at 
the very heart of the Catholic Church itself, in the circles 
of its purest piety and its finest intellect. - In his brilliant 
paper on the Catholic Reaction, Macaulay tells of a certain 
pious book, * The Benefit [or saving efficacy] of the Sacri- 
fice of Christ,” which gained great currency in Italy, where 
very numerous copies were in circulation,— afterwards so 
completely suppressed that (he thinks) not a single copy is 
extant anywhere,—‘“ as hopelessly lost,” he says, “as the 
second decade of Livy.” It is, however, a book not quite 
unknown to the research of scholars since Macaulay’s day. 
Its fundamental doctrine is well known: that not by the 
efficacy of formal sacrifice,— the view which lies at the very 
base of the sacramental pretensions of the Church,— but by 
its pure spiritual influence on the believer’s heart and life, 
is the death of Christ of avail for man’s salvation. This 
doctrine was dear, as we know, to the most exalted minds 
of Catholics at that day,— when it might still be hoped 
that Rome would outdo Germany in bringing about a true 
Reform of Christendom: the correspondence of Michael 
Angelo with Vittoria Colonna shows the turn such minds 
were taking then; and another correspondent of that noble 
lady was, since Savonarola, the most eloquent preacher of 
that day, Bernardino Ochino, a preacher so eloquent that 
(said the Emperor Charles V., who had heard him) “he 
would draw tears from stones.” And he, following out 
that line of pious exposition, became in time a declared 
advocate of the Unitarian opinion, taught it (it is supposed ) 
in England, and died, an exile if not a martyr for that 
opinion, in distant Moravia. 

His name takes us yet one step farther back. When the 
Emperor Charles came from Germany into Italy, he had in 
his train two young men, twin brothers, Spaniards, not far 
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from his own age, Valdes by name, who had both taken to 
heart in an intelligent and thoughtful way what had come to 
them of the faith of the German Reformers: it was not far 
from the date of the Augsburg Confession, and Melanch- 
thon seems to have been the one whose spirit chiefly at- 
tracted them. They did not quit the Roman Church, but 
- looked earnestly for its purifying in the general direction 
now shown. The elder brother, Alfonso, turned his thought 
more to general culture and the humanities. The younger, 
John, became Secretary to the Spanish Viceroy of Naples, 
where he founded what we should call at this day a relig- 
ious Association, or Club, for study of the Scriptures and 
devout reading, dwelling especially on the new doctrine of 
the “benefit of Christ’s sacrifice.’ Ochino, then known 
only as the most eloquent of monks, was sent to Naples to 
preach during the season of some solemnity; and here he 
was drawn within the influence of Valdes and his circle, 
whose new gospel of the Spirit was so plainly apparent in 
his discourses that within the year (1541) he found it 
prudent to escape from Italy into the freer atmosphere of 
Switzerland. And so, if we were asked to show the first 
visible germ of what expanded afterwards into the modern 
Unitarian theology, we should point to no scholar’s study, 
and to no critic’s desk, but to that circle in Naples, grouped 
about a young Spaniard, a brilliant man of the world, work- 
ing out in quiet discourse the line of thought that was just 
then occupying such minds as Michael Angelo. 

And here. a curious episode occurs. After the death of 
Henry VIII, in 1547, Cranmer and Somerset thought — 
though sometimes in strange and cruel ways, as we have 
seen in the persecution of Baptists and the burning of Joan 
of Kent — to carry the principles of the Reformation a little 
farther on than had been suffered under Henry, who piqued 
himself on an orthodoxy all his own. In particular, Cran- 
mer offered positions and dignity to various Continental 
Reformers of note,— to Vermigli (“ Peter Martyr’’) as pro- 
fessor at Oxford, to the Polish noble John 4 Lasko as 
director, and to Ochino (who was also made a canon of 
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Canterbury) as preacher, of a “Strangers’ Church,” char- 
tered in London under the king's authority in 1550, to be 
a religious home for pious refugees from other lands.* Nat- 
urally, this church became a refuge for sundry forms of 
Continental heresy, Arian and other, and was dispersed 
during the reign of Mary Tudor; twenty years later, under 
Elizabeth, such shelter as it might give to heresy was for- 
bidden to native Englishmen, and was confined to foreign- 
ers. Now in the time of Mary it came to pass that the 
most orthodox of Anglicans, Cranmer at their head, were 
put under the same condemnation, and cast into the same 
prisons, with the most obnoxious of heretics. These latter 
saw their chance, and were eager to convert their fellow- 
prisoners; so that presently these places of confinement 
became fields of acrimonious dispute. “Some rejected the 
divinity of Christ, others his humanity. Some believed in 
the impersonality of the Holy Spirit; or, admitting that the 
Holy Spirit was a person, denied his supreme godhead. 
Some, again, called in question the truth of the doctrines 
of Original Sin, Election and Predestination, Justification 
by Faith, and Christ’s Descent into Hell. Some denied the 
validity of Infant Baptism, and some condemned the use of 
things indifferent in religion.” ¢ If it is interesting to find 
all these diversities of modern creeds contending with one 
another and with the National Church in the dungeons of 
Bloody Mary, still more curious will be a glance at the 
temper of these disputes as we find it shown in a tract of 
Archdeacon Philpot of Winchester—himself one of the 
martyrs of that day — written to justify the insult he had 
put upon a fellow-prisoner.¢ It is entitled “An Apology of 
Jhon Philpot: Written for spyttyng on an Arian: With an 
Invective against the Arians, the veri naturall Children of 
Antichrist,” ete. A short extract will be enough : — 


I am amased, and do tremble both in body and soule, to heare at this 
day certain men, or rather not men, but covered with man’s shape, per- 





* Of its eleven affiliated local churches, it is interesting to note that one was es- 
tablished in Norwich, the home of the Martineaus. 


t Wallace’s Anti-trinitarian Biography, vol. i. p. 30. London, 1850. 
¢ Copied by Wallace from Strype’s “‘ Ecclesiastical Memoirs.” 
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sons of a bestly understandyng, who, after so many and manifold bene- 
fyts and graces of oure Lorde God and Saviour Jesus Christ,— and de- 
clared to be both God and man by the Spirit of sanctification, the eternal 
Son of God with power,— notwithstandyng are not ashamed to robbe this 
eternal Son of God, and our most marciful Saviour, and to pluck him 
owt of the glorious throne of his unspeakable deity. O infidelity, more 
terrible than the palpable darknes of Egipt! O flaming fyerbronnes 
of hell! —What harte may bare such blasphemy? What eye may quietly 
behold such an enemy of God? What membre of Christ may allow, yn 
any wyse, such a membre of the Divel?... What faithful servant can 
be content to heare his master blasphemed? And if perchance he show 
any just anger therfore, all honest men do beare with his doyng in that 
behalf: And cannot you, Christian bretherne and sisterne, beare with 
me, who, for the just zeale of the glory of my God and Christ, beyng 
blasphemed by an arrogant, ignorant, and obstinately blinded Arian, 
makyng himself equal with Christ, saying, that God was none otherwyse 
in Christ, than God was yn hym; making hym but a creature, as he was 


hymself [pretendyng] you to be without synne as well as Christ; did 
spyt on hym? 


And any day, as he well knew, the archdeacon was liable to 
be burned at the same stake with his Arian fellow-misbe- 


liever. 

Such examples show us something of the heat of that 
theological passion which made possible the horrors of the 
Reformation period,—a passion now happily obsolete in 
Christendom, except in such spasms of ferocity as break out 
to-day among the Russian peasantry against the Jews. We 
understand alittle better the hard inexorable temper with 
which, a year or two before, Calvin had pressed the condem- 
nation of Servetus. Not that Calvin was absolutely shut 
against all argument: for it is curious, again, to notice that 
Servetus— a man of genius and courage, a born radical, an 
acute logician, and a trained physiologist *— seems to have 
had it very much at heart to make a convert of him, which 
was perhaps one reason why he went of his own accord to 
meet his fate at Geneva; and that noted Italian free-thinker, 
Lelius Socinus,— a man of all sweetness of temper and lit- 
erary accomplishment, young and eager to learn, insatiate 
of travel and experience, who went to and fro “like a shut- 


*See two very interesting articles by Rev. a ander Gouden in the Theological 
Review for July and October, 1878. 
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tle between Zurich, Geneva, and Basel,” and journeyed as 
far as England and Germany and twice to Poland,— held 
kindly and temperate discussions with the formidable auto- 
crat of Reform in the very year of Servetus’s martyrdom, 
and wrote out, unmolested, in polished dialogues, the queries 
that took root and bore such a fruitful harvest of doctrine 
in his harder-headed and colder-tempered nephew, who gave 
the family name to one great sect, or school, of Protes- 
tantism. 

Lelius Socinus died at Zurich in 1562, at the age of thirty- 
seven. It was not till several years later that Faustus —who 
had for some time lived in Florence, a Catholic conformist, 
and a man of the world of independent income — became a 
student and open champion of his uncle’s mildly suggested 
doctrine, and appeared (in 1574), now a man of thirty- 
five, at Basel, that great centre of the more liberal Protes- 
tant theology. Most of the story of his later life is con- 
nected with his residence in Poland, where he found a con- 
siderable group of Anabaptist churches, well inclined to the 
Unitarian belief, and spent his best effort to harmonize 
their differences, unite them in a strong religious commu- 
nity, and, in particular, to elaborate for them a body of 
doctrine both Scriptural and rational, equipped at all points 
so as to hold its own with the now dominant system of the 
Genevan Reformer. How there grew up a learned school 
of theology in Poland, with its university, its considerable 
body of doctrinal and polemic writings, with a carefully 
constructed creed embodied in its “ Racovian Catechism” 
(of so wide influence in England); how Socinus was him- 
self beggared, despoiled, and driven out by a mob set on by 
Jesuit fanatics, and the community was afterwards plun- 
dered, outlawed, and dispersed; and how the neighboring 
community in Transylvania survived under its liberal con- 
stitution, though wronged and plundered by Jesuit intoler- 
ance, subsisting in cheerful courage and modest prosperity 
to our own day,—all this, making what we may call the 
story of the heroic age of Unitarianism, belongs to a later 
period of organization and development than that which 
this paper has attempted to describe. 
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Our object will be accomplished if we have given a slight 
intelligible hint of the real conditions under which Unita- 
rianism entered in as one factor into that great and confused 
battle of opinion which wrought out the Protestant Refor- 
mation. We are unjust to our own doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical tradition, when we think of it as an after-thought, or 
after-growth, of the last eighty or a hundred years. In fact, 
its form of doctrine was found full-grown (once allowing 
for the intellectual conditions of that day), holding its own 
fairly in the front among the aggressive forces of Protestant- 
ism in the first half-century of the Reformation. 

We have seen, too, in some of the words above quoted, 
how intense a conviction of the absolute divinity and 
supreme sovereignty of Christ had been developed under 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the thousand years ‘hat went 
before this conflict: so that it is no wonder its pecutiar opin- 
ion was rejected by most of the Reformers them:se'ves as a 
sort of treason to their lawful King. It is only in our own 
day, under the powerful solvent of nineteenth-century meta- 
physics, that the Trinitarian and the Unitarian opinion are 
coming towards a better understanding of each other. The 
latter, under the narrow and inadequate name “ Socinian,” 
has been thrown back, unjustly, into a place of obscurity 
and weakness, so that we almost forget that it has a history 
and an honorable tradition of its own. But now that we 
can understand better its true relations with general 
thought, and with the great eras of Christian history, it is 
well that we should read more intelligently the lessons of 
that history, and have better knowledge of the wider fel- 
lowship which the name denotes. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


Tue Spreap oF THE Encuisa LANGUAGE AS A MEANS oF In- 
TERNATIONAL INTERCOURSE AND CULTURE. 


By Professor John Kovacs. 


Notr.— Many of our readers will remember with particular pleasure 
the visit among us, nine years ago, of the accomplished writer of the 
following essay. In a letter accompanying it he says: “I was a very 
happy man when I was in your hospitable house. But since then my 
life has been a long succession of griefs. In the first place I lost my 
dear mother, of whom I can repeat the saying of Abraham Lincoln, 
‘All that Iam I owe to my angel mother,— blessing on her memory!’ 
Afterwards I buried two beautiful boys, and last year, on the 25th of 
July, I lost my beloved and most dear wife. When I received your 
very kind letter from England, I was watching by her bedside. This 
was the reason I could not answer your letter, and could not send you 
anything for your Magazine.” It needs not this appeal to our sym- 
pathies to recall our interest in our friend, or in anything that he may 
desire to say to us. Few foreigners are better qualified for his topic 
by easy familiarity with our language; and the point from which he 
writes —the very heart of the conflicting dialects of south-eastern 
Europe — gives a special emphasis to his opinion.— Ep. 


We are passing at present through a period of international 
jealousies and rivalries among the great powers of Europe, and 
especially between England, Germany, and France. The two 
latter powers are showing a remarkable activity in annexing the 
unclaimed portions of the earth; and England finds her undis- 
puted colonial supremacy threatened by her continental neigh 
bors. This new sign of the times suggests some important ques- 
tions bearing on the future of the world, and with one of these | 
intend to deal. 

This is the question whether the English language is likely to 
become predominant over its principal rivals,— not, perhaps, as a 
universal language (for that is scarcely possible), but as the chief 
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means of international communication and the chief medium of 
culture. 

A closer consideration of the possible extension of this lan- 
guage will be found interesting and suggestive. Naturally, like 
other tongues, it may be expected to obey the law of the survival 
of the fittest. This law not only holds good in regard to the 
struggle for physical existence, but applies to political systems, 
institutions, ideas, and even to the words by which ideas are 
expressed. This being granted, the English tongue is sure of a 
great destiny by its inherent fitness for wide-spread use, and by 
the possession, already secured to it, of those portions of the 
world whose inhabitants are likely to exercise a dominant influ- 
ence on the future. English is, in its very nature, a cosmopolitan 
tongue, and for this reason establishes an affinity for itself with 
men of widely different races and sympathies. The German 
people tind their own primitive tongue in its Anglo-Saxon sub- 
stratum, while the Latin races meet with a multitude of words 
but slightly altered from the noble speech of the former con- 
querors of the world. It thus appeals to both north and south, 
while the simplicity of its inflections and forms makes it easier 
for the learner than most of its rivals. And not only is this the 
case in Europe, but the educated Hindoo subjects of Queen 
Victoria soon use it with surprising ease and skill. Even the 
negro coolies of British Guiana and the West Indies, and the 
emancipated slaves of the Southern States, employ it with flu- 
ency, educated negroes such as Frederick Douglass using it with 
eloquence and power. Let it not be supposed, however, that the 
hope should be indulged, even were such a thing desirable, of 
English usurping the place of the chief languages of the world. 
A universal language is perhaps as unsubstantial a dream as a 
universal millennium, and we fear the strife of tongues will not be 
stilled either before or after the battle of Armageddon is fought. 
Let us for a moment consider the degree in which it may, how- 
ever, be expected to spread and prevail over other tongues. 

Taking Europe in the first instance, a single glance at the map 
will show that it is not designed by Nature to be the home either 
of a single race or a single language. With the English people 
located on islands and several other nationalities on peninsulas, 
or divided from their neighbors by lofty mountain ranges, there 
is but the faintest hope of a United States of Europe rising in 
defiance of Nature’s own arrangement. With, for example, 
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Spain and Portugal surrounded by the sea, except where the 
mountain barrier of the Pyrenees divides them from France; 
with France itself washed by the water of three seas, and cut off 
from central and eastern Europe by the outer ranges of the 
Alps; with Italy stretching far into the Mediterranean and shut 
in by the,Alps to the north; with Norway and Sweden isolated 
by the Baltic; and with race divisions and national jealousies 
aiding Nature in her work of separation,—there is little likelihood 
of the locomotive and the telegraph effacing the present lines of 
demarcation. In fact, Europe will long be a house divided 
against itself, and national characteristics, customs, and types of 
faith are impressed too deeply to be altogether displaced. The 
same holds good of Asia, which seems destined to be occupied 
by several great States; and nothing more can be looked for than 
that each of these may attain something approaching to homo- 
geneity. Asia Minor, for instance, will always be a little world 
in itself; and Arabia could be permanently occupied by no other 
people than its Semitic inhabitants. India has its limits clearly 
defined. China, Japan, Siberia, and Thibet could never be fused 
so far as to bring about the use of a common speech. 

Passing to America, we are brought face to face with a differ- 
ent state of things. Here is a broad, open, but compact conti- 
nent, whose configuration can be seen at once to favor unity of 
nationality and language. It is true the Rocky Mountains sep- 
arate the Pacific Coast from the Eastern and Middle States; but 
the American laughs at such a barrier breaking the continuity of 
the national organization or cutting the great republic in two. 
Similarly, the great lakes and gulfs are utilized by this cosmopoli- 
tan people rather as a means of intercourse than for promoting 
diversity of speech or customs. Canada and the United States, 
though having in the one case a Parliament at Ottawa and in 
the other a Congress at Washington, will continue parts of the 
same English race; and the vast network of rivers, lakes, canals, 
and railways, binds the whole of North America, down to the 
Rio Grande, into one indissoluble whole. On this continent 
alone there are already about sixty millions of English-speaking 
people, and the number increases with a rapidity that outstrips 
the most sanguine anticipations. So far, then, as this continent 
is concerned, it is suited for one language. A vast territory is 
thus laid open to unrestricted intercourse, and presents such a 
field of enterprise and such promise of progress as humanity, 
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hitherto cramped by natural and linguistic barriers, has never 
enjoyed. 

Passing to South America, we find the Spanish and Portuguese 
tongues struggling for the mastery. But even there English is 
heard on the wharves of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Ayres; and it is English capital that gives at least a sem- 
blance of commercial activity and progress to the ill-governed 
republics of the Pacific Coast. Despotic and superstitious Spain 
has stamped her impression on this unruly family of hers, but 
Englishmen are becoming more and more the pioneers and 
leaders of the chief enterprises and achievements of South Amer- 
ica. The railway lines piercing the forests and river valleys of 
the Brazilian Empire, and running south and west over the 
pampas of the Argentine Republic, have beem almost entirely 
built by English capital, and are managed by boards of directors 
in London. We do not, therefore, so far as South America is 
concerned, anticipate the rapid spread of the English tongue; 
but, if British enterprise continues to open up these vast unde- 
veloped lands to search for their mineral wealth, English influ- 
ence must make way, and its rich language and grand literature 
must have no slight effect on the future, even over the lethargic 
descendants of the Spanish and Portuguese colonists. 

The African continent has hitherto been like a book sealed 
with seven seals, and the European possessions, extensive as they 
are, form but a fringe around its shores. Cape Colony, with the 
adjoining districts, might have been won ere now for England, 
beyond all hope of recall, by a well-devised system of emigration 
and a more far-seeing method of government. As matters stand, 
the English tongue finds itself struggling against its Dutch rival; 
but the issue can hardly be doubted. Here the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest will work out the sure decline of an uncouth 
and corrupt dialect, and the noble tongue of Shakespeare and 
Milton must spread upward towards the Zambesi and the Congo. 
The State about to be founded in the Congo region may probably 
adopt French as its medium of communication and the official 
language of its government, the International African Association 
having its headquarters at Brussels. But even there English will 
be spoken along the river-banks, where British factories will 
arise hereafter. Indeed, it is already announced that a trading 
company, with a capital of half a million pounds sterling, has 
been formed in England for the commercial development of the 
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vast districts intended to be included in the new State. The 
formal recognition by the Berlin conference of England’s claims 
over an extensive portion of the country drained by the Niger 
will also insure her ascendency over the lands adjoining that 
great river; and, though these regions are unfit for English colo- 
nization, the English language will to some extent “follow the 
flag,” and exercise a powerful influence in the future enlighten- 
ment of the “ Dark Continent.” 

The Asiatic continent is the least promising field for the intro- 
duction of the machinery of civilization and the spread of a lan- 
guage suitable for a common medium of intercourse. And, as 
yet, where English has spread a little along the Chinese seaboard 
it has only been in a debased and corrupt form. Doubtless the 
people of India and British Burmah will always cling to their 
own languages, but English will become the medium of culture, 
and sooner than is usually anticipated an Anglo-Indian litera- 
ture may be expected to spring up, written by the educated 
Hindoos who have been trained in the colleges of Calcutta and 
other large cities. One has only to remember the mastery of the 
English language gained by such men as Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Mozoomdar to see with what correctness, taste, and refine- 
ment English may be used by natives of India in the study, on 
the platform, or in the pulpit. We believe there is a great future 
for this language among the teeming millions of Hindostan, if 
the English power be used wisely and for the welfare of those 
intrusted to its care. In other parts of the great Asiatic conti- 
nent English is likely to be but a strange and comparatively un- 
known tongue; but still, the possession of such trade centres as 
Singapore and Hongkong will have such an influence that even 
the conservative Chinese will find it to their profit to gain the 
key which is likely to open the gate of commercial success. 

It will thus be seen that the English tongue, like the English 
people, has claimed for itself a belt of territory extending round 
the whole earth; and as the aboriginal tribes dwindle away its 
sway will be more and more extended, so that the hundred mill- 
ions of people who use this speech to-day will swell to a still 
more mighty aggregate in the near future. Its only rivals worthy 
of the name are French and German, if we except Chinese and 
other ancient tongues, which are by no means likely to spread 
beyond their present limits. Those deeply interested in the 
progress of the world, who watch the extension of railway and 
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telegraphic systems, the bridging of great rivers, the piercing of 
mountain barriers, must welcome this development of the Eng- 
lish language as having a powerfully consolidating and binding 
effect upon the civilization of the future. Travellers tell us, even 
now, that this tongue serves them better in most foreign lands 
than any other. In fact, in books of travel it is constantly pointed 
out that one cannot escape from it. English inventions and 
manufactures find their way into every market, carrying with 
them English names; and thus the requirements of modern life 
in numerous cases are reminders of English activity and skill, 
while two-thirds of all the largest vessels of the world sail under 
the English flag. And in the warehouses of London and Liver- 
pool there is a constant interchange of products and commodi- 
ties with the remotest lands of the earth. 

As a medium of culture, English has a great future. Even now 
the London press writes not for the United Kingdom alone, but 
the Times, the Daily News, the Standard, and the Daily Tele- 
graph are found in the hotels of every health resort on the Con- 
tinent, in places of public resort in nearly all the great cities of 
the world, and circulate largely in the colonies and dependencies 
of the empire. Similarly, the books and the magazines of Eng- 
land and America are published for the whole English-speaking 
people, and a field is thus opened for literary activity almost 
untold in its vastness. How often is it not found that the so- 
called latest intelligence of the continental press is but the 
réchaugé of the telegrams sent at enormous cost from all quar- 
ters to the London newspapers. The correspondents of these 
journals are everywhere. They write, in fact, for the world and 
for England. Seldom has this been better illustrated than dur- 
ing the recent war between Turkey and Russia. The letters of 
Forbes and McGahan, published in the London press, and not 
the despatches of the Russian generals, formed the chief sources of 
information in official circles in St. Petersburg. Still later, war 
correspondents were sprinkled over the Soudan, where even the 
Romans failed to penetrate ; and scarcely a war or rumor of war 
can arise without one of these modern Mercuries packing his 
portmanteau at an hour’s notice, receiving his credentials, and 


bundle of circular notes, and hastening, regardless of expense or 
discomfort, to the scene of operations. If French still continues 
to be the language of diplomacy, certainly English is becoming 
the language of universal information; and this must secure for 
it a constantly widening sway. 
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In scientific research the English tongue also holds a promi- 
nent place. French savans and German professors do good 
work in the great fields of scientific research; but their task is 
often to classify the facts gleaned by Englishmen, and to draw 
generalizations therefrom. The clear, practical sense so charac- 
teristic of the English makes them excellent pioneers in science ; 
and, as the United States finds leisure for taking its full part in 
this great work, the scientific truths of the future will find ex- 
pression more and more in the English tongue. In other depart- 
ments of literature, and to a large extent in art, the same holds 
true. 

The existence of a large class of refined and cultured people 
with means and leisure to busy themselves with literary and 
artistic matters enables London to hold its unique position as the 
chief centre of intellectual life, as it is also the centre of com- 
merce and finance. In America the remarkable city of Boston 
exercises a leading influence from the same cause. Hitherto little 
work of this kind has been done in the British colonies; for in 
this respect the saying of Saint Paul holds true, that “that is not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural and afterwards 
that which is spiritual.” These colonists of whom England sends 
forth so many thousands annually have to turn the wilderness 
into fruitful fields before they begin to wield the pen or court 
the Muses. But when the log hut gives way to the comfortable 
and well-appointed home, and the hard pioneer work is over, 
these Englishmen will follow in the track of those in the old 
country and begin to create a literature of their own. The day 
is not far distant when Sydney, Melbourne, and Auckland will 
have their publishing houses for the issue of a genuine Austral- 
asian literature. Thus English will spread among the beau- 
tiful islands of the Pacific, not only as the language of bargain- 
making, but as a medium of culture, or at least of information. 
The outlook sketched in the foregoing pages may not be wel- 
come to many who look with unfriendly eyes on the spread of 
English influence. But for those who would gladly see the whole 
human race linked more closely by ties of amity and sympathy, 
as well as by means of intercourse, the prospect is cheering and 
hopeful in the extreme. 

A few closing words may be added on the benefits to be gained 
by a careful study of the English language and literature in the 
higher educational institutions of Hungary. Perhaps it may be 
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said that, in anticipating the spread of the English language, we 
are ignoring the fact that in many quarters, and especially in 
eastern Europe, every nationality seems intent on preserving the 
use of its own tongue. Hungary has gone back to its ancient 
speech; and to-day it is used in its schools, colleges, and legisla- 
tive assemblies, and by prince and peasant in the homes of the 
nation. The Czechs have insisted on the establishment of a 
national university in Prague, as they previously attempted to 
foster a national drama. Not a few districts in the southern 
provinces of Austria, where German was formerly spoken, have 
returned to their Slavonic dialects. Even Roumania, in spite of 
its French leanings, is seeking to develop its lingua franca into 
a national tongue. It may be asked, Does not all this point to 
what is sometimes called “ Particularism ” in speech as well as in 
politics? At first glance it does, but in these days of unre- 
stricted international communication no people can surround 
itself with a Chinese wall and remain within its own frontier. 
The very use of these national tongues almost implies the knowl- 
edge, on the part of educated people, of an acquaintance with 
one or two more languages. The patriotic Hungarian, who is 
justly proud of his own ancient speech, and who rejoices in the 
enrichment of its literature, will find himself badly cireumstanced, 
outside the frontiers of his native land, if his mother tongue be 
his sole linguistic acquisition. 

Hence, though loving and clinging to our own language, and 
revering it as the symbol of our own restored independence, we 
feel it almost a necessity not to remain content with it alone. 
And this leads to the question, Which languages are likely to be 
of the greatest service to those now being educated in our 
schools, colleges, and universities? Perhaps, for utilitarian pur- 
poses, German will prove most helpful, and also as a means of 
culture it stands in the front rank of living tongues. Joined as 
we are politically to an empire whose dynasty and crown domin- 
ions are Teutonic, the German language cannot cease to be of 
great importance to the Hungarian people. Besides, German is 
undoubtedly the commercial language of central Europe, and in 
this connection its use extends from Hamburg to Belgrade and 
from Basel to Riga. It would therefore be unwise to neglect 
the study of a speech whose use is a safeguard against isolation 
and an aid towards the advancement of our commercial relations. 
But certainly we should place the English language next to it 
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for all practical purposes, and even before it as a help to culture. 
In travelling, it will be found as useful as French, and even more 
so. Its literature is far richer and more cosmopolitan than either 
French or German, and its press is a better reflex of the leading 
current events of the world. For those who have few opportu- 
nities of travel, such as the officials and professional men of our 
provincial Hungarian towns, the stream, of literature that flows 
perennially from this English’source is surely of great value, and 
constitutes a greater mental stimulus than the questionable 
novels and the superficial publications which at present consti- 
tute the bulk of the contemporary literature of France. There- 
fore, without disparaging overmuch the contributions of that or 
other nations to the thought of the world, we recommend the 
close and conscientious study of English to the Hungarian youth 
of every social grade. 

If I may venture to speak from experience, the labor which | 
have bestowed in this study has been its own “exceeding great 
reward.” Besides the direct mental benefit thus acquired, it has 
enabled me to comprehend in some measure the spirit of a people 
whose ways and motives are often misunderstood, Their law- 
abiding yet liberty-loving nature, their sympathy for the weak 
and the suffering, and their generous hospitality, and, on the 
other hand, their failings and weaknesses, are in many respects 
so strikingly like our own that to know them well is to know 
ourselves more accurately. 

It is, therefore, with a strong conviction of the great and bene- 
ficial influence that may be exercised on the rising generation by 
this study that I advocate its extensive introduction into our 
higher educational institutions. And no work could be to me 
more a labor of love than helping those who engage in it through 
the first trying stages of their task, and afterwards sharing with 
them the pleasure that is gained when the inner life of a lan- 
guage and literature comes to be interwoven with our own per- 
sonal life and thought. 


Kolozsvdr, Transylvania, August, 1891. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


PROBLEMS OF GREAT CITIES. 


“There is no denying,” says Professor Bryce, in his “American 
Commonwealth,” “that the government of cities is the one con- 
spicuous failure of the United States.” And a great many 
thoughtful persons are agreed in a very desponding view of the 
conditions, political and moral, which the enormous overgrowth 
of our large towns has brought with it.* 

But, surely, viewed from the stand-point of the philosophical 
evolutionist, large cities should be the highest types of civil- 
ized communities. The tendencies to social integration — those 
individual impulses and conditions of life which are forcing 
men into closer contact and more intimate communication with 
their fellows—are, in theory, movements in the direction of 
social, intellectual, and moral improvement. The present writer 
holds that this is the true point of view; that the conditions of 
our city life are not degenerating, but improving; and that in 
the continued growth of our cities lies the chief hope of our 
civilization. The city may contain centres of vice and crime: it 
is the centre from which radiate all the beneficent influences cal- 
culated to elevate, instruct, and (in a high and rational sense) 
to save mankind. 

I have no desire to underrate the seriousness of the situation. 
There are the problems of overcrowding in tenement-houses, in 
schools, and in our busy thoroughfares; there is the ever and 
everywhere present labor problem, intensified by the pressure of 
an urban population; there are the problems of transportation and 
food supply for an ever-growing mass of humanity; there are 
the problems as to the prevention and cure of crime and of the 





*One large American city —namely, Washington,— is said to be admirably 
governed under a law by which, with a happy boldness, its inhabitants were abso- 
lutely disfranchised, and its administration was put in the hands of a Commission 
appointed under national authority.— Ep. 
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problem, of extreme difficulty, how to assimilate an increasing 
foreign population into our body politic. Besides these there are 
the problems, properly political, how to regulate the ballot and 
guard it from “abhorrent forces”; how to make the voter intelli- 
gent, independent, and self-respecting,— for the stream can rise 
no higher than its source. 

It must be admitted, at the outset, that the present evils are 
not merely superficial disorders of the body politic: they are not 
to be cured by the lip-salve of public and private charities, or 
by the rose-water of socialistic legislation. Our “ Nationalist” 
friends, our “ Prohibitionist” friends, and our “ Single-tax ” friends 
think they have discovered the cause and the cure of both the 
municipal and the more widely extended evils'that afflict society ; 
and they propose to apply their several remedies through legis- 
lation. The evolutionist has little confidence in the efficacy of 
legal panaceas in the cure of social ills. Adapting the wise words 
of Ruskin, he would say, “There are doubtless many laws that 
would help to mend the municipal temper, but they are usually 
such that the temper must first be mended before it will endure 
them.” Legislation may remove the obstruction of bad laws, 
may protect individual rights and the purity of the ballot; but 
we cannot legislate changes in human nature or in the complex 
organism of a society which reflects the temper of its individual 
units, any more than we can cause a tree to grow by act of Con- 
gress, or the wilderness to blossom as a rose by an edict of the 
Board of Aldermen. 

The main source of the evils of municipal life may be formu- 
lated thus: that in large cities social differentiation proceeds 
more rapidly than social integration. In agricultural districts 
we have a relatively homogeneous society. In the city society 
rapidly divides into classes, following natural lines of cleavage,— 
the lines of trade, profession, or occupation, of greater or less 
wealth, of sectarian differences, of intellectual and social tastes, 
and to some extent the heredity of race and “blood.” This 
tendency is entirely normal; it is not necessarily or wholly an 
evil; in it lie the conditions of greater individual prosperity and 
of more perfect future social integration: it necessitates, how- 
ever, a more intense and wearing life, with all its attendant 
ills. Men and women in large cities follow the natural bent of 
disposition and training, doing that which they are most fit for, 
that which they can do best. Each in his chosen pursuit be- 
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comes a skilled laborer, rendering a maximum of service and 
earning a maximum of reward. The most marked exceptions to 
this rule occur in the cases of people devoted to scientific pur- 
suits and the higher walks of literature,— occupations which are 
yet most inadequately rewarded. Our Darwins and Tyndalls, 
our Herschels and Newtons, our Kants and Spencers, have need 
to be men of independent means: their pursuits, as Agassiz said, 
leave them “no time to make money.” 

That these tendencies may not beget social disintegration, 
people in our great cities should have abundant opportunities 
to touch elbows, develop sympathies, and interchange ideas. 
Public parks, museums, and libraries, street-cars and ferry-boats, 
churches, ethical societies, neighborhood guilds, and social clubs,— 
all afford opportunities to secure a truer social life. These are 
already at work; and, if no more were involved in our problem 
than is implied in the need of developing social sympathy, we 
should merely be required to work along these lines, making the 
most of these and like opportunities for popular instruction and 
social intercourse. 

But the situation is more complicated. The conditions of city 
life beget in all classes tendencies to actual physical degeneration. 
Hence follow deeply seated evils of another sort, both aggravated 
and perpetuated by the social differentiation before spoken of. 
Dr. Milner Fothergill, in a recently published work on “The 
Town-dweller: His Needs and Wants,” names as the chief causes 
of physical degeneracy in cities “bad air, bad food, bad water, 
bad lodgings, excess of stimulants, want of recreation, and oc- 
cupations which overtax human strength.” To these we must 
add the almost total lack, among large classes, of sufficient and 
equally distributed physical exercise, for the want of which in- 
numerable ills affect the bodies and minds of city-dwellers, and 
tax the skill of medical men to the uttermost. 

It is undoubtedly true that most children born in large cities 
enter life with a positive and considerable reduction of the natu- 
ral vital energies so necessary to success in life. Here also we 
have conditions that can be reached only partially and super- 
ficially by legislation,— conditions that none of the panaceas of 
social reformers can even touch. Their cure must be found 
mainly in continual efforts, which shall create a better knowledge 
of hygienic laws and a more complete obedience to them. Good 
general sewerage, ventilation of houses, churches, and offices, 
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model tenement-houses, clean streets, healthful and unadulterated 
foods, accessible breathing-spaces in well-kept parks and boule- 
vards,— these are social needs everywhere; but back of these is 
the individual man, who must first be convinced of the need and 
then spurred on to supply it. In a population at once intelligent 
and moral, “all these things shall be added unto you.” 

In short, the cure of all municipal and social evils must begin 
with the individual. The process must be voluntary, not com- 
pulsory. Ignorance, crime, overcrowding, wrong relations be- 
tween capitalist and laborer, must be met by effort,— aimed at 
the individual mind and heart, and especially directed to the 
salvation of the young. The hours of labor should be shortened, 
that the laborer may have time for rest, recreation, and the culti- 
vation of his higher nature. The Egyptian taskmaster who bade 
his bondmen make bricks without straw was not more foolish, 
even from a purely selfish point of view, than is the employer of 
to-day who fails to secure for his men the conditions of sound 
health and a cleanly life. To insure such points as these, there 
should be recognized methods of arbitration. Whenever possi- 
ble, profit-sharing and voluntary co-operation should secure to 
the laborer a direct interest in the product of his labor, in pro- 
portion to the intelligence, fidelity, and skill he puts into it. 

All this must be done by individual effort. What legislation 
can do at once is to remove the obstruction of bad laws and pro- 
tect the purity of the ballot. In municipal government, all that 
legislation can do is simply to put the voter in possession of him- 
self. When this is done, we are thrown back upon the integrity 
and morality of the individual. These do not depend on schemes 
of political, social, or industrial organization. Let us by all 
means have the secret official ballot, supplemented by stringent 
laws against bribery and undue influence. But, to strike at the 
root of the evils attending our municipal suffrage, we must 
abolish the caucus and the political “boss” by legalizing the 
‘‘ primaries,” and throwing the protection of the Australian sys- 
tem around the nominating convention as well as the general 
election.* 


*Thus let each voter, when he registers, indicate his own individual preference 
for the nominees of his party, on a secret official ballot, headed by his party name,— 
Republican, Democratic, Nationalist, Prohibitionist, or what not. Let the persons 
having the largest number of votes ou each party ticket become the nominees of the 
party at the ensuing election. Then the occupation of King Caucus, and his prime 
minister, the political boss, will be gone, In order to concentrate the suffrages 
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In efforts for the moral elevation of the people, the opportunity 
of the church is great. The gilded saloon in every block is open 
at all hours, and welcomes every comer who has a penny to 
spend, without asking how he is dressed, or what is his creed, or 
no creed. The church should outbid the saloon in that great 
auction-mart where human souls are the merchandise. Each 
should have its neighborhood guild for effective work among the 
poor; its one or more reading-rooms, cheerfully lighted, with 
attractive pictures on their walls; its facilities for innocent rec- 
reation and amusement; its coffee-room, where wholesome nour- 
ishment may be had at reasonable prices, And these should not 
be in charge of the ever willing ladies, whose very attractions are 
often repellent to the poor; but they should be served by honest 
young men—*“not too saintly to be human,” not afraid to work with 
their coats off,—who will welcome all orderly comers without 
patronage or condescension. And, again, there is popular instruc- 
tion, of a secular sort, in science, hygiene, literature, history, art, 
open at a small fee, since gratuitous charity is never an unmixed 
good, so that in time the entire establishment may be made self- 
sustaining. When every church shall become the centre of such 
influences, the church itself will be more in demand, the various 
schemes of ecclesiastical beggary will fall into disrepute, and 
there will be fewer empty pews. 

The recent census shows a steadily increasing percentage of 
urban population. This tendency is not peculiar to our own 
country, but is observable in Europe,—in all nations of high 
civilization. It may be expected to continue hereafter as hereto- 
fore. We cannot stop the flow of population to our cities if we 
would, nor should we desire to do so. To reverse this tendency 
by artificial means would be to set back the rising tide of civili- 
zition and progress the world over. Let us not doubt that there 
is a saving virtue in human nature itself, which will respond to 
the efforts for social amelioration based on personal character. 
A reformed municipality must be “a natural growth, not an arti- 
ficial machine; a growth rooted in the needs of human nature, 
which are ethical needs; in the regular principles of human nature, 
which are ethical principles; in the mighty hopes that make us 
men, which are ethical hopes.” 

Lewis G. Janes. 


upon desirable candidates, their names may be announced in advance, by newspaper 
proclamation or otherwise; but the secret official ballot in the hands of every voter 
should nominate as well as elect all candidates for municipal offices. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH, 


It is good to listen again to the voice of our teacher and friend 
who was called a year ago to go up higher,— whose word is 
quite as fresh and instructive now as when the thought was first 
committed to visible speech. For Dr. Hedge was one whose 
thought took in that view of the topics he discoursed upon, which 
is wholly independent of time and place; and the interpretation 
he gave to the living Word was always such as sought to read 
it as Eternal. His message comes to us in a plain, modest vol- 
ume, whose title is contained in a single word,* and which has 
neither preface nor introduction to give the reader any hint of 
the circumstances that have brought it before the public. It 
may, for this reason, be proper to say that Dr. Hedge had occu- 
pied himself from time to time, in the last years of his life, in re- 
vising and arrartging the many writings that had gathered under 
his busy pen, and had set aside a selection from his sermons, of 
widely different dates, with the evident thought that they might 
at some time be published. Some of his friends would have 
wished — and the suggestion was frequently made from various 
quarters — that at least two volumes of his writings might ap- 
pear soon after his decease, of which one should include (among 
other occasional papers) the ten or twelve discourses given on 
public occasions, in which the vigor, freshness, and originality of 
his thought appeared, unquestionably, at their best advantage. 
In fact, the publication of such a volume had been personally 
suggested to him, but, in the weariness of his failing strength, 
had been put aside. The other, of which the material had been 
fortunately set apart by himself, needed only the slightest touch 
of revision or selection from loving hands, and is given to the 
public, as nearly as may be, on the first anniversary of his death. 


*Sermons. By Frederic Henry Hedge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 341. 
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We hope, next month, to take advantage of this new occasion 
to give another testimony, from one of his oldest and nearest 
friends, as to the qualities of character and thought by which 
those who knew him best remember him. At present our only 
task is to hint to our readers the interest and often the charm 
they will find in meeting him, in this volume, at so many points 
of his contact with the occasions, the experiences, the affec- 
tions, sympathies, and hopes of common life. Whatever we 
may possibly have expected in a series of twenty-four discourses 
from his hand, we have not found here a single passage that 
could be charged as speculative, or rationalizing, or rhetorical. 
The motive is always to deal with the substance of the inward life, 
as that life shows itself, after long brooding and observation, to 
one of thoughtful but not sanguine temperament, to whom every- 
thing in its field of experience passes before the bar of a moral 
judgment grave, serene, and inexorably strict in its appeal to the 
law of holiness. We recall but a single passage — on the value 
of manual training in schools —~ in which the writer may seem to 
give a purely personal judgment on a practical question of the 
day. All the rest, as we remember it, carries us directly into the 


realm of the soul’s higher and deeper life. To this single hint 
we will only add by copying two brief passages, which seem to 
us as characteristic as anything in the volume of its strain of 
religious thought : — 


The old theologians, possessed with the idea of God, carried that idea 
into Nature, and found what they carried and what they would never 
have found had they not first had it in themselves. All that theology 
ean honestly infer from Nature is almighty, intelligent Power, with so 
much of beneficence as suffices to make life on the whole a blessing, 
and thereby to perpetuate animal existence on the earth. But granting 
— what all will not grant — that the universe must have had an intelli- 
gent author, that author, in all that the material universe reveals, is 
known to me only as a mighty incomprehensible Power, with which 
I have nothing to do but to take what it brings in the order 
of Nature of which I am a part. An undiscriminating, inexorable 
Power, regardless of good or evil, is all that Nature shows of God. 
But this is not what we mean by God: there is nothing here of the 
Father and Friend, and nothing of the moral Ruler and Lord. But 
conscience, the feeling I have, and which all men have, of moral obli- 
gation, refers me directly to a higher order than that of the visible crea- 
tion, which is often apparently in conflict with it, favoring the wicked 
(where no physical conditions are violated), and afflicting the good: it 
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refers me to a Supreme Law, as the head and source of that higher 
order; it is a feeling of accountableness to the Supreme.— p. 317. 


The above is from the sermon on Conscience, which has the 
interest of being one of the last, if not the very last, he preached 
in public, being one of the two delivered in Providence, and 
afterwards in Philadelphia, from memory (we believe), owing to 
failing eyesight. From that on “The Lot of the Called” we take 
the following passage, which illustrates one of the deepest of the 
writer’s convictions, exhibiting what we may call a Christian 
Stoicism in the rule of life, in strong contrast to the Epicurean 
optimism, which is the besetting vice of a religion of sentiment : — 


The life of the called is not a happy life, if happiness consists in self- 
ish enjoyment; nevertheless it is a blessed life, if blessednesé consists in 
consciously filling a place in the army of the faithful, and the fellow- 
ship of that spirit which animates all the brave and good. ‘The limits 
of enjoyment are soon reached, the season of enjoyment is soon past; 
but life and blessedness have no bounds. The time is near when the 
having possessed a little more or a little less of this world’s goods, thie 
having experienced a little more or a little less of earthly delights, will 
be no longer matter of pleasure or regret. But the consciousness of 
having paid with our best for values received, of having borne our share 
of the common burden, and contributed something to the general good, 
will be rich compensation in view of all the past, and ample support in 
view of all the future; will be a satisfaction which we can take with us 
to our final rest, assured that the sundering of soul and body cannot 
wrest this treasure from our life, and that wherever in the Divine econ- 
omy our waking may be, it will find us sound and furnished and girt 
and ready for the new career.— pp. 137, 138. 


MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


A certain preacher of orthodox doctrine, whose name I do not 
know, was explaining to a lady of my acquaintance the advan- 
tage he found in the business training and experience he ha‘ 
had before entering on the work of his profession. This he 
illustrated by the following example. A poor but ingenious man 
had worked out an invention sure to be very valuable in time, 
but, in lack of capital and unable to wait, he sold it to this 
preacher for what he could get, which was a mere trifle; and he, 
watching his chance, sold it again for thirty thousand dollars. 
This he related complacently to the lady, expecting her to com- 
mend him because he had acted wisely,—as it is said of the 
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unjust steward in the parable. He was staggered and hurt by 
her retort: “Mr. A.,” said she, “that was a rascally thing!” 
“Miss B.,” he replied, “I am not accustomed to hear such lan- 
guage as that.” “And I,” said she, “am not accustomed to hear 
of such actions as that. You know, yourself, that it was a ras- 
cally thing!” 

I heartily admire the courage and spirit with which the lady 
spoke. I hope the dart struck home, and rankled. The chil- 
dren of this world, it is true, are apt to quote high authority for 
claiming to be in their generation wiser than the children of 
light. But not most of them, I should think, would vaunt it as 
a fine thing to profit by a poor man’s need to enrich themselves 
by the gain that honestly belongs to him,—not even if, by pub- 
lic profession that they have sought first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, they might seem entitled to have these 
other things added unto them. For, if we will think of it, an 
intellectual profession—much more, a spiritual profession — 
gives one a great advantage over the mere children of this world, 
if he really tries to make a gain of godliness after that fashion: 
it both trains him in the most subtle casuistry on all questions of 
practical morality, and, by the social esteem it insures him, it 
pampers the self-righteousness that enables him to do such 
things with an easy conscience. 

No human faculty, indeed, is quite so sure of its reward as 
intellect and sanctimony frankly enlisted in the service of the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness. To cite a case from a kindred 
profession: it was said of an eminent lawyer that he received a 
salary of fifty thousand dollars from a certain corporation, with 
the understanding that his great legal acumen should be employed 
in screening its evasion of the provisions of the Law which by his 
profession he was solemnly pledged to uphold and defend; and 
did not that eloquent advocate, Henry Phillips, win the applause 
of the Bench for his act in crushing and driving to the mad-house 
by his cross-questioning a witness whom he knew to be innocent, 
in defence of a client who had confessed himself to him guilty 
of the murder? “A lawyer,” said that judge, “should see noth- 
ing, hear nothing, know nothing, but the interest of his client!” 
Let any other interest, whether of justice or mercy or truth or 
rivalry in trade, protect itself as it can. 

We gain nothing by a general tirade against the maxims or 
the practices a man of the world slides into,— which, used to the 

10 
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ways of a profession or trade, he accepts, it may be, without any 
moral qualm. But we do, perhaps, gain something when we sce 
the weak spot in the ground we ourselves are standing on. An 
occupation which professes the desire of righteousness as its 
motive, and the general need of righteousness as its own reason 
to exist, has a particular peril of its own; namely, that its “im- 
puted righteousness” gives it a strong attraction for men greedy 
and profane. It is likely to enlist, side by side, the most pure of 
witnesses and the most corrupt of hypocrites and self-seekers. 
And this, in almost even proportion to its assumed sanctity and 
its conventional dignity. The austerest of priesthoods, the most 
ascetic of religious Orders bound by the vow of poverty, have 
been flagrantly open to charges of extortion and self-indulgence. 
It was notoriously so under the medisval hierarchy, which had 
(as it were) expressly fortified itself by its rule of celibacy 
against the strongest and subtlest of temptations to the amassing 
of worldly wealth. Protestantism appealed to no celestial pre- 
tensions like those which had been so discredited; and so, from 
the hour it began to organize itself into a working body instead 
of simply uttering the protest of the honest soul, it leaned con- 
spicuously on the arm of king, noble, or man of wealth. It had 
—and still has— many an example to show among its clergy of 
a noble plainness of living under better and wholesomer condi- 
tions than the celibate Orders had developed. But, in our own 
day, two things especially have thrown a great peril in the way 
of any class or profession of men which claims or inherits any 
share in that tradition of a peculiar sanctity: namely, the so- 
called Voluntary System, which, depriving it of the support of 
the public conscience, throws it wholly upon the support, and so 
puts it at the mercy, of the wealthier classes of society; and 
that modern demand of culture and comfort, which makes it so 
much more dependent than of old on the externals of living. 
These help us, indeed, to understand why a preacher should so 
often be known as a seeker after wealth; but they do not quite 
blot out the sense of an odious incongruity between that temper 
in the man and the law or admonition of the gospel he affects to 
follow. 

And another thing. The most formidable ethical movement 
of our time—most menacing to our social order and our old 
standards of moral obligation —is just now alienating at a very 
dangerous point the kindlier sympathies of class and class. On 
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one side we find society (so called) very indulgent to the weak- 
nesses and faults that belong especially to its protected classes ; 
while the other side is inexorably merciless and unforgiving to 
these very weaknesses and faults. Against the clerical profes- 
sion, which ought to utter purely the general conviction of right 
and wrong, it is charged in particular — not by socialists alone — 
that its interests and its sympathies are all with the classes that 
represent the wealth, refinement, and luxury of the modern 
world. This charge is true, probably, just to the same extent 
that all our higher education — nay, the very existence itself of 
the humanizing arts or of charitable organization — depends on 
those same classes. For its very life, its spread, its higher train- 
ing, jts purest and most unselfish enterprise, the Church of our 
day must make its appeal to the prosperous, the cultivated, and 
the rich. The Church is, and in a sense it must always be, a 
conservative institution,— as opposed, that is, to all revolutionary 
and to almost all radically reformatory schemes. 

This attitude, necessary to the Institution as such, must always 
expose its ministers to the suspicion, and often to the ignorant 
hostility, of many whom (it may be) they have it chiefly at heart 
to serve,— the neglected, the unsuccessful, the restless and discon- 
tented; and, along with these, large numbers who are morally 
very much in earnest, but greatly needing intelligent sympathy, 
direction, and light. Those ministers have their choice between 
two.ways of meeting the danger of the situation. One is, to 
make themselves, more and more, friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness,— after the example I began by quoting,— securing 
what they may of the strength and gain, and assimilating them- 
selves so far as they may to the higher classes in wealth as well 
as in the tastes and appetites of wealth, risking the condemna- 
tion and the curse. The other is, let the wealth be more or less, 
to be — surely not the less cultivated, refined, or glad in the glad- 
ness of daily life, but in temper self-denying, their activities con- 
stant, their desires few; if rich, as helping many; if poor, as 
making many rich; if having nothing, yet as possessing all 
things,— through their own “plain living and high thinking.” 
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Unity and Trinity— The small volume carrying this phrase in its 
title * is, in the main, a candid and serious review of the grounds of a 
philosophical theism, citing impartially well-known liberal as well as 
orthodox authorities. The topic is taken, indeed, so broadly that in one 
place we find the phrase “ Absolute Being — that is, God,” cited without 
comment from Dr. Hedge,— though it is the very business of Christian 
theology, and in especial of the doctrine of the Trinity, to distinguish 
God, in his attributes and relations, from “Absolute Being,” which has 
been said to mean, if we try to define it, the same as “ Absolute Noth- 
ing.” In the general course of argument for a natural theism, every 
devout thinker will go easily along with the author,— making the re- 
serve, perhaps, that as applied to an Infinite Being our conceptions must 
always be symbolic or suggestive rather than dogmatic. And, with the 
same reservation, the most convinced Unitarian will find no difficulty in 
accepting the philosophic argument for a Trinity. We are far enough 
from the controversies of two hundred years ago, when the rude asser- 
tions of such writers as Bull and Waterland had to be met by repudiating 
all formal distinctions whatever in our theory of the Divine Nature. 
The Trinity as a symbol we may find very helpful and comforting; and 
may even hold that the vigorous conception of it, which cost the Church 
so many generations of strife, was well worth all it cost, as saving to the 
Christian conscience the deep seuse of a direct personal relation to the 
Divine Life, which without that help would have been dispersed in a 
vague mysticism or a merely “cosmic” theism. 

Dr. Martineau has hinted “a way out of the trinitarian controversy ” 
by assuring us that the God we Unitarians really believe in is the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity,— that is, God revealed in creation and life, 
as distinct from God as the ground of all Being, which we may regard 
as the meaning of the First Person; and, in the real experience of the 
religious life, we are not so far apart from others as we or they are apt 
to think. Trinitarians, then, should understand that what we object to 
is not the doctrine itself, as now very extensively understood; or to re- 
garding the Second Person of that Trinity as Divine, in the highest 


*“The Being of God as Unity and Trinity,” by P. H. Steenstra. 


(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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sense that can be given to that phrase. What we do regard with amaze- 
ment and horror is the identification of that Second Person (the Eter- 
nal Word) with the individuality of him who taught in Galilee and was 
crucified at Jerusalem. This turns on what at the very best is a forced 
interpretation of certain Bible passages; and we must be excused for 
any incivility in saying that the argument for such identification — 
wrought out, as it was, under the passions of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies — seems to us not so much false as pitiably weak and worthless. 
It is an astonishment to us that a man of the clear sense and mental 
candor of Dr. Steenstra should be content to put the statement of it he 
has before the public: a few sentences cited from the Fourth Gospel in 
which Jesus speaks of his own relation to the Father, any one of which 
may be paralleled from the mystics of any age; and a foot-note saying 
that the arguments of Professor Abbot and Mr. Sears are as good as any, 
to prove that that Gospel was written by the Apostle John! Suppose it 
was: does that show anything more than that John, in later years, 
adopted in his homiletic exposition the phrases of the mystics of Alex- 
andria? 


Plato’s Gorgias.— This favorite and noble dialogue has appeared in the 
very beautiful college series published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., as edited 
by Professor Lodge, of Bryn Mawr College. As to the plan, we can only 
suppose the mass of exposition and commentary in this and similar 
books has its use, or at least its demand; but, for ourselves, we deeply 
regret and protest against the monstrous gulf that it often puts between 
the student and the author: we believe that, to any one capable of read- 
ing Plato at all in Greek, a solitary wrestle with his thought and style 
does more for the higher education — that ethical service which (as Dr. 
Arnold said) makes the chief value of the classic writers to us moderns — 
than any bulk of erudition that can possibly be heaped upon his text. 
Professor Lodge is by comparison moderate and merciful — though not 
always skilful—in his way of doing it; but a hint is often so much 
better than a page! Having read both text and notes, we should have 
been better content with, say, about one-tenth of the latter. 

But this is to speak only of the evil and weakening fashion of the day. 
The dialogue itself is of singular interest: first, as written with perhaps 
more solemnity of tone and conviction than any other, so that we may 
regard it as the best exposition the Greeks have given of a profoundly 
ethical religion ; and, secondly, by reason of the unrelenting verbal analy- 
sis and patient cross-questioning —in three separate bouts with Gorgias, 
with Polus, and with Callicles — by which Socrates, with infinite courtesy 
and good-humor, compels the assent of his reluctant listener. This proc- 
ess is quite too long, and turns quite too much on verbal niceties dim to 
us, to suit the rapider movement of modern thought; and we are a little 
surprised, after the deep moral insight Socrates has shown, and his 
horror of one who would fain live on in his iniquity, “a deathless scoun- 
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drel” (p. 181), to find so much stress laid, at the end, on “ myths and old- 
wives’ tales” respecting the judgments of a future life, to which, one 


might think, the r&ckless temper of his last opponent would give little 
heed. The dialogue has little or nothing of the dramatic vivacity of the 
Protagoras, on which we reported two years ago (August, 1889). 


Life of Frederick Douglass.* — In his biography of Frederick Douglass 
Mr. Holland has given not only a full and interesting narrative of the 
events of that remarkable career,— which might have been well done in 
half the space,— but has added an independent and very valuable criti- 
cism of many incidents of the anti-slavery struggle: we may instance 
the John Brown episode, and Mr. Garrison’s relations to the political 
history of his time As to the central person of the story, it is difficult 
to speak in the weighty tone of history of one who is still in active poli- 
tics, and is even now before the bar of public opinion regarding his dis- 
charge and resignation of a diplomatic office. But to the last generation 
Mr. Douglass was known as the hero of a wonderfully shrewd and bold 
escape from slavery; as a “ natural orator” of much pathos and power, 
and a most capital stump-speaker; as one of the very best representa- 
tives of the race to which he half belonged, before the highest circles of 
this and other lands. The first half of his career makes, therefore, a 
complete and most romantic story in itself; it is this by which he will be 
best known; and Mr Holland seems to us to have excellently given the 
true interest and quality of it, while, with a severe moderation of judg- 
ment, he has dealt well by the side-topics to which we have referred. 
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